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Tue CLU 


HE return of Autumn never 

A fails to create in my mind a 
kind of penfivenefs which is ftill by 
nomeans difagreeable, At this fea- 
fon, when the dufky brown ufurps 
the lively green, which lately decked 
the face of Nature, when the flowers 
no longer bloom on the plain, and 
the mufic of birds hath ceafed in the 
grove, the plaintive appearance of 
Nature awakens in my bofom fenfa- 
tions which I cannot defcribe: But 
they are fenfations which are friendly 
to Virtue. The looks of Nature, 
which at this feafon show us parting 
joys, and prefage coming glooms, to 
me appear full of moral inftruction. 
While the unperceived but perfever- 
ing hand of Winter is gradually de- 
roving thofe charms which lately 
delighted every fenfe, who that has a 
heart to feel, and a mind to refleét, 
but muft, in this fcene, behold a 
faithful picture of Auman life! and 
beholding it, how muit each reflec- 
tive mind profit from its inftruétion ? 
While Nature, with a look of me- 
lancholy, which mutt affect every 


B.—No. V. 


fecling heart, reminds us that the love- 
licit of her productions muft yield to 
the all-deftroying power of Time, 
and while reafon convinces us that, 

«“ Thy Nature, the embrio blofim feall 


fave,” 

yet that, 

“ Spring will ne er vifit the moulder- 
ing urn,’ : 


how forcibly muft thefe confidera- 
fs on our mincs the necef- 
ulating our conduét by 
s of Virtue, that the 
of a well-fpent life may 
cheer and enlighten the evening of 
our days! When I walk through 
my woodlands, and behold 


«<The red leaf fall futt ring to its 


grave, 
“6 And give again to dust May’s wer- 
nal charms,” 

while the path is beftrewed with 
thofe which have already fallen, ‘ the 
memory of pail times rufhes on my 
mind.” In Memory s faithful mir- 
ror, acquaintances whom I have 
known, and friends whom I heve 

loved, 
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loved, are brought to my view, and I 
behold the reprefentation with the 
varied emotions of regret and pity. 
Of thofe who fat out together with 
me in the journey of life, fome were 
cut down in the bloom of youth, 
while their virtues promifed a fair 
harveit of honour and happinefs to 
themfelves and their conneétions, who 
rofe with high and apparently well- 
grounded expectation of fuccefs ; vet 
others, from a want of virtuous cul- 
ture in their youth, were blighted by 
the peftilential vapour of Vice, and 
at length mingled with their native 
duit, without a tear to bedew their 
memory. Some, though at the firft 
they were undiftinguifhed by For- 
tunc, yet purfting undeviatingly the 
path of Reétitude, they, ere long, 
rofe to refpectability and eminence ; 
and when Life’s curtain fell, they 
retired with the applaufe, and with 
the affeCticncte regret of the virtuous 
and the good. 

A walk which I lately took awak- 
enced in my mind the above reflec- 
tions, and while I was retracing in 
my memory the good and ill fortune 
of my cotemporaries, my mind was 
naturally led to inveftigate the caufe 
of the fuccefs or difappointment 
which each experienced in his pro- 
gre{s through life. In the courfe of 
that inveitigation, I could fo plainly 
trace the effects of virtuous fenti- 
ments, imbibed in early life, on the 
profperity of fome, and could fo ea- 
fily difcover, that a want of fuch prin- 
ciples, was the fource of the misfor- 
tunes of others, that I refolved tg 
devote an efiay to the purpofe of re- 
commending to my young friends, 
early to eftablifh in their minds prin- 
ciples of virtue and integrity, as tl 


atc 
ar 


furelt fources of honour and happi- 
nefs. 

Of the efficacy of Virtue to: 
our advancement in happinefs, 
underftanding mut 


varcs 
every 
be convinced, 


Club. 


It is only neceffary that the heart 
fhould be interefted to purfue the dic. 
tates of the judgment: And furely 
one would imagine that Virtue dif. 
played herfelf in fuch alluring forms 
to man, that fhe would not only in- 
tereit and engage the more noble feel- 
ings of his heart, but alfo the felSh 
patlions of his nature. Is happinefs 
our aim? The peaceful ferenity 
which confcious rectitude gives, will 
diffipate the gloom of Misfortune, 
and will enhance the {mile of Prof. 
perity. The mind, confcious of its 
own reétitude, rifes fuperior to every 
misfortune, and finds in its own vir- 
tues a refource againit every calamity. 
Are we ambitious of public honours! 
On the foundation of Virtue, and 
on that alone, true fame is built, 
Though wealth may obtain refpet, 
and though talents may gain admira- 
tion, yet it is the life of Integrity and 
Virtue which will alone fecure tous 
the cfeem of the world. This will 
command refpect and regard, though 
Fortune fhould rob us of her gilts, 
and though Faétion fhould deny us 
the difplay of our talents. Of the 
importance that a virtuous charaGer 
is towards giving us public conf: 
dence, each day’s obfervation may 
affure us. How many do we mect 
with in life, on whom Nature hath 
beftowed the moft diftinguifhied ta- 
lents, yct who remain undiftinguih- 
ed by public honours, merely becaule 
their countrymen have not a coni- 
dence in their virtue and integrity? 
while, on the other hand, how fre- 
quently do we fee men of moderate 
abilities called to public employment, 
from the refpeét and veneration whien 
is borne to the virtues of their private 
haraGter ? But as example !s of more 
eflicacy than precept, behold in the 


character of one whom you boaft of 


as your fellow-citizen, and who now 
dire@s the finances of your country’s 
a proof of the principle that I with 
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i eftablith, and let his fuccefs ferve 
asa ftimulus to your virtue and ‘to 
your ambition. 

Though even now at an age, at 
which molt characters begin their po- 
litical career, yet he hath for years, 
received the mo flattering marks of 
podlic diftinétion, and now holds one 
of the molt important offices in any 
government. In his appointment to 
that.office the wifhes of the public 
had anticipated the judicious nomi- 
nation of our firft magiftrate, whole 
dieernment in eflimating characters 
isnot the leaft valuable of his politi- 
ca] talents. 

Though his abilities, no doubt, 
firlt procured him public diitin@tion, 
yet to the uniformity of his politica 
conduct, and to his inflexible and 
undeviating integrity, he unquelti- 
onably owes that unbounded confi- 
dence which he now enjoys, which 
is fo honourable to himfelf, and fo 
ferviceable to his country. 

Having given you an inftance of 
the happy effects refulting from an 
union of talents and entecrity, I will 
conclude this haflily written eflay 
with an inftance of the deplorable 
confequences attending a want of 
principle in the heart, though united 
to the moft brilliant talents. The 
charaéter which I fhall feleét for the 
example, is given by the Duke de 
Sally in his memoirs ; and though to 
many it may not be new, yet, as it 
affords fo itriking a proof of how 
little avail every accomplifhment of 
the njind and perfon is, when not 
accompanied by a virtuous heart, it 
cannot be too often brought to our 
view. When the Duke de Sully, in 
1603, fet out on an embaffy for the 
Court of England, he was attended 
y a numerous retinue of the prin- 
cipal gentlemen in France. Amongtt 
the reft Mr. Servin prefented his 
Young fon to him, at the fame time 
catneitly requeiting the Duke that he 
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would ufe his endeavours to make 
him an honeit man. This requeft 
gave Sully a great curiofity to fearch 
into his character : and he gives the 
following accountof him :— 

‘« Fis genizs,” fays he, was fo 
lively, that nothing could efcape his 
penetration. His apprehenfion was 
fo quick, that he underftood every 
thing in ao inftant; and his memory 
fo prodigious, that he never forgot 
anv thing. He was mafter of all the 
branches of philefophy ; the mathe- 
matics, particularly fortification and 
defigning. Nay, he was fo thorough- 
ly. acquainted with divinity, that he 
was an excellent preacher, when he 
pleafed ; and could manage the con- 
troverfy for, and againft, the protef- 
tent religion, with the greateft ability. 
He not only underftood the Greek, 
Hebrew, and other learned languages, 
bat all the jargons of the moderns. 
Ele entered fo exaétly into their ac- 
cent and pronunciation, (to which he 
joined fuch a perfect imitation of the 
air and manners) that not only the 
people of the different nations in 
Europe, but the feveral provinces of 
France, would have taken him for a 
native of their country. He applied 
this talent to imitate all forts of per- 
fons, which he performed with won- 
derful dexterity, and was, confe- 
quently, the beit comedian in the 
world. 

« He was a good poet, an excel- 
lent mu fici in, and fung with e val 
art and fweetnefs. He faid mafs— 
(for he would do every thing, as well 
as know every thing.) His body was 
perfeétly proportioned to his mind. 
He was acquainted with al! kinds of 
{ports and diverlions ; and rere 
practife in moft of the mechanica 
arts. 
ye Reverle the medal,” fays Sully. 
__« He was a liar—falfe, treacher- 
ous, creel, and cowardly—a fharper, 
a drunkard, and glutton. He was 


a gamefter, 
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a gamefter, an abandoned debauchee, 
a biafphemer, and an atheift. Ina 
word, he was poficiied of every vice 
contrary to nature, to honour, to re- 
ligion, and to iocicty. He perfilted 
in his vices to the jaft, and feil a 





Jurenis. 


facrifice to his debancheriés in the 

flower of his age. He died in g 

public tlew, holding the glafs in his 
and, Curiing and denying God !” 
ACASTO. 

M. 


parrot 
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EING in company the other 

evening, the converfation turn- 
ed on the fabject of omens. There 
were fome preient who had faith in 
them, and others who had not. Some 
obfervations which were then made, 
left an impreflion on my mind, and 
in returning home, led me intoa train 
of reflections on the abiuraity of in- 
culging fuch fuperititious notions. 
Surely the real evils of life are fufi- 
ciently numerous, without the addi- 
tion of imaginary ones. Should we 
allow our fancy full jcope, we might 
conftrue the moit trifling things into 
prelages of fome dreadful event. En- 
courage fuperflition, and it will foon 
multiply caufes of anxiety and dif- 
trefs. I have icen fome people very 
much terrified by looking at a can- 
dle. They faw fomething which 
porcended death to themfelves or to 
{ome of their friends. For my own 
part, I-never yet could fee any thing 
portentous inacandle; nothing more 
than was naturally produced by the 
action of the flame on the week; 
nor do I with to poflefs this kind of 
prefcient faculty. I have often ob- 
ferved that the imagination may be 
compared to a magnifying glais. 
Every thing viewed through it ap- 
pears larger than it really is. “Thus 
evil feen through it at a diftance, 
feems to be intolerable ; and by its 
creative power it often repreients 
evils which never had nor will have 
an exillence : it is juitty filed 1] 
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fource of pleafure and of pain. In 
fact, I believe that our pains and 
pieafures are chiefly chimerical. The 
troubles of human life are always the 
moit fevere in anticipation. I have 
heard of perfons who were frighten- 
ed almoft to death at 2 candle’s ceaf- 
ing to burn without apy evident caufe, 
ina room where they were prefent. 
They apprehended that fo unaccount- 
able an extinction of the candle, re- 
prefented the extin¢tion of fome per- 
fon’s life; and there is not the leaft 
doubt in my mind, but that iome 
defeé& in the week, was the occafion 
of this terrific prodigy. 

There is another infiance of fuch 
weaknefs, «f which, fome time ago, 
I was informed—A perion was un- 
der the apprehenfion of death, from 
hearing fomething like the noife of a 
watch. Where, or what it was, the 
could not readily conceive, but ihe 
fed her fuperitition by fuppoing 1t 
to ominate her death. It is more 
than probable that all fhe heard exiit- 
ed only in a difturbed imagination. 
It is found that fome infects ftrike or 
beat nearly in the manner of a watch 
and it is this which the ignorant mil- 
take for what they think betokens 
death. ‘The repetition only of thei 
ominous occurrences expoies them to 
the unreftrained ridicule of reaion. 
To be diftrefled by frivolous and un- 
meaning circumitances, 1s the infal- 
lible fign of an irrefolute mind: and 
yet I will not pretend to fay that 

there 
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there are no tokens at all of events to 
came. There are fome particular 
things which are fo often affirmed to 
be true, that we cannot confiftently 
contradiét them—fuch as noifes and 
lights which are {cen or heard befure 
the death of a perfon. ‘The truth 
of thefe things, I myfelf cannot de- 
clare, becauie I never have {een or 
heard any thing of the kind; and 
yet, fome of the witnefies who have 
ifirmed them to be true are fo re- 
{peétable, that I know not how to 
difbelieve them. Whether they be 
forewarnings of death, I will not pre- 
tend to fay: I fuppofe they fome- 
times happen when no iuch thing 
takes place foon after. But if there 
be any fure forerunners of death, 
what becomes of the ideas of fuch 
as difbelieve in a Divine Providence, 
or the Conitant care which the Deity 
Maintains over mankind? It is cer- 
lain that nothing can forefhew any 
event which is not directed by the 
eye of omnifcience. 
_ Some people I have found who 
are quite incredulous with refpect to 
all figns except the howling of a dog. 
A dog, indeed, is a very fagacious 
animal ; bet that his fagacity extends 
fo far as to foreknow, or forefee the 
death of a human creature, is tome 
aliogether incredible. In this cafe 
the knowledge of a brute would fur- 
pais that of a rational creature. I 
am apt to think that dogs do not re- 
Alec on, or know any thing about 
their own death; and I cannot ima- 
§ne how then they can poflibly pre- 
dict the death of a human creature. 
Perhaps it will be faid that the dog 
May not know the meaning of his 
own howling, but may be irrefil- 
tibly impelled to ir. I will not in- 
deed afiert that a dog may not be 
uled as the inftrument of foreboding 
death ; and yet I cannot help think- 
Ing that we ae very abfurdly when- 
ver we permit his howliag to diilrefs 
us, 
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We are led into a belief of fuch 
things which the vulgar fuppofe to be 
ominous, from edacation or from at- 
tending to the ftories of weak and 
fantaitick people. We hear fome- 
times the moft wonderful things re- 
lated, and by hearing them often re- 
peated and exaggerated, even philo- 


fophers themielves are apt to imbibe 


fome of the poilon. 

It is a practice equally common 
and imprudent to entertain children 
by telling them ftories which have 
originated from falfehood, been ex- 
aggerated by ignorance and fuperfti- 
tion, and tranfmitted to others by the 
weak and credulous... It creates a 
prejudice in young minds which will 
grow againit ail thejr reafoning’ and 
refolution. In a ftate of ignorance 
people are always moit fuperfittious ; 
and perhaps ignorance is the origin of 
omens. I know that there have been 
figns in the world, and I know there 
are yet, fuch as the confumption is a 
certain fign that the fubject of it will 
die, becaufe it has never yet been 
known to fail. But the howling of 
a dog is a very precarious omen. I 
{uppofe Ihave heard one how] a hun- 
dred times, and have not heard of 
any fudden death. 

Perhaps it may not be improper, 
on this iubjeét, to ipeak a hetle of 
dreams, as chey are iometimes con- 
fidered asominous. As to common 
dreams, it is extremely ridiculous to 
put any faith in them ; they are al- 
together the product of imagination 
and fiction; and they generally refpect 
things which have been at one time 
or other familiar to us. . Ordinary 
dreains are mere fictions & phantoms 
of the brain, and are occafioned by an 
intermediate tate between fleep and 
being awake. It is fuppofed, and I 
think not unjuflly, that our ieniati- 
ons, when dreaming, are much more 
exquilite than at other times. 17 hen 
the imagination is mot powerful, 
becauie then it aéts more indepen- 
dently 












































































ie 622 Magnanimity of Willian: Rufus. 

Se pa 

ike dently on the organs of fenfe. Ipre-  caufes of both are equally plain In 

} 4 ' 7 fume not to affert that there are no the Jaft he recommends the fear of 
Bp he fupernatural revelations by dreamsor God, and rather intimates an inate 
Pe i | vifions, hat in thefe days Ido not tention to dreams. 
| i know that we are authorifed-to think It is faid, in the zoth chap. of the 

: | fo. Book of Job, and 8th verfe, « The 

- I fhall clofe this number by ad- wicked fhall fly away as a dream, 
+ ducing fome paflages of icripture,in and fhall not be found; yea, he hhall 
aa which the infignincancy of common be chafed away as a vifion of the 
it ee dreams is clearlv intended. The night.” 
Leas wife man fays, * l’or adream cometh © Jt fhall even beas whena hungry 
THE: through the multitude of bufinefs, may dreameth, and behold, he eateth ; 
AR 1 and a fool’s voice és known by mul- but he awakerh, and his fou! is emp- 
i | H Hi titude of words; for inthe multitude ty: or as when a thirfty man dream - 
joa HT of dreams and many words, there are eth, and behold, he drinketh; but 
1 i 1 f alfo divers vanities; but fear thou he awaketh, and behold, Ae is faint, 
TH God.” Ecce. v. 3 and 7. In the firft and his foul hath appetite.” -Ifaiah, 
ae of thefe verfes he comparesadream xxix. 8. 
Hi 1 toa fool’s voice, and ihows that the Now. 23, 1790. 
ae 
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MAGNANIMITY or 
ORD being brought to Wil- 


liam, as he fat at dinner, 
that his city of Mans, in Normandy, 
was befieged, and in great danger to 
be taken, if not preiently relieved ; 
7 he haftily afked, which way Mans 
| \ lay. Upon which being an{wered, 
the king immediately ordered a ma- 
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) fon to take down a wall which hap- 
i pened to obitruét his neareft paffage 
i to the fea. His lords about him ad- 


vifed him to ftay till fuch time as the 
people might get ready ; but his an- 
fwer was, * No!—fuch as love me, 
WE will follow me.” Whereupon, the 
HED lords obeyed; but, being come on 
fhipboard, and the weather growing 
very tempeftuous, he was advifed, a 
i} fecond time, by the mafter of the 
| 

| 

: 




















fhip, to await fome calmer feafon, 
alledging the prefent very imminent 





J) |) danger of the voyage § to which the 
| rit Lal valiant hero again anfwered, « Fear 
Haein nothing !—TI never yet heard of aking 
we nae being drowned, while defending the 
; 
' 














He rights of juitice and his kingdom.” 
HE And thereupon he fet fail, and arriy- 
1} i ing at Mans unexpeétedly, prefent- 
Ht i ly difperfed the befiegers, and took 

1 ticlias, Count de Ja Fiefche, who 








WILLIAM RUFUS. 


had been the author of the tumult, 
prifoner ; who vauntingly faid to the 
king, ** Now, indeed, you have ta- 
ken me for a while, butif I were at 
liberty again, you fhould find me per- 
forming different feats!” At which 
Rufus laughing heartily, faid, * Go 
your way, and do your worft, and 
let us fee what feats you can do.” — 
Being reconciled to his brother Ro- 
bert, he afiited him in recovering 
the fort of Moun and St. Michael, 
which their brother Henry formerly 
held in Normandy ; during which 
ficge he happened to be ftraggling 
along the fhore alone, on horfeback, 
and was met by three other horfe- 
men, who affaulted him fo fiercely, 
that they drove him from his faddle, 
and his faddle from his horfe; but 
William taking up his faddle, and 
drawing out his fword, defended 
himfelf till refcue came : upon which, 
being blamned for minding his faddle 
almoit in preference to his life, he 
anfwered, ** It would have grieved 
me to the very heart, fhould te 
knaves have had it to brag, that they 
had won my faddle from me !” 
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A DESCRIPTION or MOUNT ZATNA. 


[With an accurate View of its Appearance at the Time of the Eruption in 
the Year 1669.] 


OUNT ZATNA, now called 
Monte Gibello, in the ifland 

of Sicily, has been famous from the 
remoteft antiquity, both for its bulk 
and terrible eruptions ; it is fituate 
in the eaftern part of the ifland, in 


an extenfive plain, called Val De-. 


moni, from the notion of its being 
inhabited by devils, who torment the 
fpirits of the damned, in the bowels 
of this vulceano. 

With refpeét to its dimenfions, we 
can {carce extract any thing confiftent, 
even from the accounts of the lateft 
and moit ingenious travellers. Pin- 
dar, who lived about 435 years be- 
fore Chrift, calls it the Pillar ot Hea- 
ven, on account of its great height. 
All modern writers likewife agree that 
this mountain is very high and very 
large; but differ exceffively both as 
to its height and magnitude: fome 
making it no lefs than 12 miles high ; 
while Mr. Brydone and Sir William 
Hamilton, who lately afcended to its 
higheft fummit, reduce its height 
to little more than two miles. No 
ifs remarkable are the differences 
concerning its circumference; fome 
making it only 60 miles round, others 
100; but the moft accurate calcula- 
tors fix it at between 80 and go miles. 

Concerning the produéts and ge- 
neral appearance of this vulcano, au- 
thors are much better agreed. The 
Journey from Catania to its fummit 
has been lately deferibed by three 
travellers, M. D’Orville, Mr. Bry- 
done, and Sir William Hamilton. 
All thefe agree that this fingle moun- 
tain affords an epitome of the differ- 
ent climates throughout the whole 
World : towards the foot it is very 
hot ; farther up more temperate ; an 
grows gradually more and more col 
the higher we afcend. At the very 
top, it is perpetually covered with 
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{now ; thence the whole ifland is fup- 
plied with that article, fo neceflary 
ina hot climate, and without which 
the natives fay Sicily could not be in- 
habited. Great quantities of fhow 
and ice are likewife exported to Malta 
and Italy, making a confiderable 
branch of commerce. On the north 
fide of this fnowy region Mr. Bry- 
done was aflured, that there are feve- 
ral {mall lakes which never thaw ; 
and that the fnow, mixed with the 
afhes and falts of the mountain, are 
accumulated to a vaft depth. The 
quantity of {alts contained in this 
mountain, he, with great probability, 
conjectures to be one reafon of the 
prefervation of its {nows ; for falt in- 
creafes the caldnefs of {now to a fur- 
prifing degree. In the middle of the 
{nowy region ftands the great crater, 
or mouth of Ema; from which, 
though contrary to the ufual mode of 
travellers, we fhall begin our parti- 
cular account of this mountain. Sir 
William Hamilton defcribes the cra- 
ter as a little mountain, about a quar- 
ter of a mile perpendicular, and very 
fteep; fituated in the middle of a 
gently inclining plain, of about nine 
miles in circumference. As this lit- 
tle mountain, though emitting fmoke 
from every pore, appeared folid and 
firm, Mr. Hamilton and his compa- 
nions went up to the very top. In 
the middle is a hollow, about two 
miles and a half in circumference. 
The infide is crufted over with falts 
and fulphur of different colours. It 
goes fhelving down from the top like 
an inverted cone; the depth, in Mr. 
Hamilton’s opinion, nearly corref- 
ponding to the height f the little 
mountain. From many places of this 
{pace iflue volumes of fulphureous 
{moke; which, being much heavier 


than the circumambient air, inftgad of 
afcending 
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624 
the mountain, till, coming to a more 


denfe atmofphere, it fhoots off hori- 
zontally, and forms a large tract in 


the air, according to the direction of 


the wind. In the middle of this {un- 
nel is the tremendous and unfathom- 
able gulph, fo much celebrated in all 
ages, both as the terror of this life, 
and the vlace of punifhment in the 
next. From this gulph continually 
ifiue terrible and confufed noiles; 
which, in eruptions, are increafed to 
fuch a degree as to be heard at a pro- 
digious diftance. Its diameter is pro- 
bably very different at different times: 
for Mr. Hamilton obferved, by the 
wind clearing away the imoke from 
time to time, that the inverted hollow 
cone was contracted almoft to.a point ; 
while Mr. D’Orville and ‘Mr. Bry- 
done found the opening very large. 
Both Mr. Brydone and Mr. Hamil- 
ton found the crater too hot to de- 
{cend intoit; but Mr. D’Orville was 
bolder ; and, accordingly, he and his 
fellow-traveller, faftened to ropes, 
which two or three men held, for fear 
of accidents, defvended as near: as 
pollible, to the brink of the gulph ; 
but the {mall flames and {moke which 
iffued from it on every fide, and a 
green fulphur, and pumice-{lones 
quite black, which covered the mar- 
gin, would not permit them to come 
fo near as to have a full view. They 
only faw diftin€lly in the middle, a 
mais of matter which rofe, in the 
fhape of a cone, to the height of 
above 60 feet; and which, towards 
the bafe, as far as their fight could 
reach, might be 600 or 800. While 
they were obferving this fubftance, 
fome motion was perceiyed on the 
north fide, oppofite to that whereon 
they ftood ; and immediately the 
mountain began to fend forth fmoke 
and afhes. This eruption was pre- 
ceded by a fenfible increafe of its in- 
ternal roarings, which, however, did 
not continue; but, after a moment’s 
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afcending in it, roll down the fide of 


dilation, as if to give it vent, the vul. 

cano refumed its fermer tranquillity ; 
but as it was by nO Means proper to 

make a long {tay in fuch a place, our 
travellers immediately returned to 
their attendants, On the fummit of 

Mount /Etna, Mr. ‘Hamilton ob. 
ferves, that he was fenfible of a dif. 
ficulty in refpiration, from the too 
great fwbtility of the air, independent 
of what arofe from the fulphureous 
{moke of the mountain. In thefe 
high regions there is generally a very 
Violent wind; which, asall our tra. 
vellers found it conflantly blowing 
from the fouth, may poflbly becom- 
monly directed from that point. The 
top of /Etna being above the com. 
mon region of vapours, the heavens 
appear with exceeding great {plendor, 
Mr. Brydone and his company ob- 
ferved, as they afcended in the night, 
that the number of ftars appeared in- 
finitely increafed, and the light of 
each of them appeared brighter than 
ufual ; the whitenefs of the milky 
way was like a pure flame, which fhot 
acrofs the heavens; and, with the 
naked eye, they could obferve clufters 
of ftars that were invifible from below. 
Had Jupiter been vifible, he is of 
opinion that fome of his fatellites 
might have been difcovered, with the 
naked eye, or at Jeait with a very 
fmall pocket-glafs. He likewife took 
notice of feveral of thofe meteors, 
called falling ftars, which appeared 
as much elevated as when viewed 
from the plain; a proof, accoraing 
to Mr. Brydone, that “ thefe bodies 
move in regions much beyond the 
bounds that fome philofophers have 
affigned toour atmoiphere.” To have 
a full and clear profpect from the 
fummit of Mount Etna, it is necel- 
fary to be there before fun-nilc, as 
the vapours raifed by the {un in the 
day-time will obfcure every objets 
accordingly our traveliers took care to 
arrive there early enoygh; and al 
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fom thence cannot be expreffed. 
The vifible horizon here is not lefs 
than 800 or goo miles in diamieter. 
The pyramidal fhadow of the moun- 
tain reaches acrofs the whole ifland, 
and far into the fea on the other fide, 
forming a vifible traét in the air, 
which, as the fun rifes above the ho- 
rizon, is fhortened, and at laft con- 
fined to the neighbourhood of Etna. 
The moft beautiful part of the fcene, 
however, in Mr. Brydone’s opinion, 
isthe mountain itfelf, the ifland of 
Sicily, and the numerous iflands ly- 
inground it. ‘Thefe Jaft ieem to be 
clofe to the fkirts of AZtna; the dif- 
tances appearing reduced ‘to nothing. 
This mountain is divided into three 
zones; Which might properly enough. 
be diftinguiflied by the names of 
Torrid, Temperate, and Frigid ; they 
are however known by the names of 
Regione Culta, the cultivated or fer- 
tile region ; the Sylvofa, woody or 
temperate region; and the Regione 
Deferta, the frigid, or defert region. 
All thefe are plainly diftinguithed 
fom the fummit. The Regione De- 
ferta is marked out by a circle of {now 
and ice, which extends on al? fides to 
the diftance of about eight miles, be- 
giming at the foot of the crater. 

reateft part of this region is {mooth 
and even. This is immediately {uc- 
ceeded by the Sylvofa, or woody re- 
gion, which forms a circle of the 
moft beautiful green, furrounding the 
mountain on al] fides. This region 
is variegated with a vaft number of 
mountains, of a conical form, thrown 
up by Etna in thofe eruptions which 
burft out from its fides. Mr. Ha- 
milton counted 44 on the Catania 
fide ; ¢ach having its crater, many 
with large trees, flourifhing both 
within and without the crater. All 
thefe, except a few of a late date, 
have acquired a wonderful degree of 
fertility. The woody region defcends 
cight or nine miles below the Regi- 
one Deferta, but differs greatly in 
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the temperature of its climate. It is 
every where fucceeded by the Regi- 
one Culta; which is much broader 
than the reft, and extends on all fides 
to the foot of the mountain. Here 
terrible Cevaftations are fometimes 
committed by the eruptions ; and the 
whole region is likewile full of coni- 
cal mountains thrown up by them. 
This region is bounded by the fea to 
the fouth and fouth-eaft; and on all 
other fides by the rivers Smetus and 
Alcantara, which form the bounda- 
ries of Mount tna. About a mile 
below the foot of the great crater, are 
found the ruins of an ancient ttruc- 
ture, called I] Torre de Filofofo ; 
bv fome fuppofed to have been built 
by the philofopher Empedocles, who 
took up his habitation here, the bet- 
ter to fludy the nature of Mount 
JEina. By others they are fuppofed 
to be the ruins of a temple of Vul- 
can. They are of brick, and feem 
to have been ornamented with mar- 
ble. Mr. Hamilton fays, the afcent 
was fo gradual as not to be in the 
lealt fatiguing ; and had it not been 
for the {nows, they might have rode 
on their mules to the very foot of the 
crater. Mr. Hamilton obferved a 
cradual decreafe of the vegetation as 
he advanced; the under part being 
covered with large timber trees, 
which grew gradually lefs as he ap- 
third region ; at lait they 
degenerated into the ‘mall plants of 
the northern climates. He alfo ob- 
ferved quantities of juniper and tan- 
fey ; and was informed by his guide, 
that later in the feafon (he vifited 
Zina in June, 1769) there are a great 
many curious plants; and in fome 
places rhubarb and fafiron in great 
plenty. On this fide, part of the 
woody region was deftroyed in 1755, 
by an immentfe torrent of boiling wa- 
ter, which iftued from the great cra- 
ter, Its traces were flul very vifible, 
jan half broad, and 
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then only beginning to recover its 
vegetative power, which, it feems, 
this torrent had deftroyed for four- 
teen years. Near this place are fome 
beautiful woods of cork, and ever- 
green oak, growing abfolutely out of 
the lava, the foil having hardly filled 
the crevices; and, not far off, our 
traveller abferved feveral little moun- 
tains that feemed to have been form- 
ed by alatecruption. All the fields 
round, to a confiderable diftance, 
were covered with large burnt ftones, 
difcharged from thefe little vulcaaoes. 
The woody region, efpecially the eaft 
fide, called Carpinetto, abounds with 
very large chefnut trees. ‘The Pied- 
montefe diftri€t 1s covered with 
towns, villages, monafteries, &c. and 
is well peopled, notwithftanding the 
danger of fuch a fituation ; but the 
fertility of the foil tempts people to 
inhabit that country ; and their fu- 
perftitious confidence in their faints, 
with the propenfity mankind have to 
defpife danger which'they do not fee, 
rencer them as fecure there as in any 
other place. Here, Sir William Ha- 
milton obferves, they keep their vines 
low, contrary to the cuftom of thofe 
who inhabit Mount Vefuvius ; they 
produce a ftronger wine, but not in 
fuch abundance : here alfo many ter- 
rible eruptions have burit forth, par- 
ticularly one in 1669. At the foot 
of the mountain, raifed by that erup- 
tion, is a hole, through which Sir 
William Hamilton defcended, by 
incans of a rope, into feveral fubter- 
raneous caverns, branching out, and 
extending much farther than he chofe 
to venture, the cold there being ex- 
ceffive, and a violent wind extin- 
guifhing fome of the torches. Many 
other caverns are known in this and 
the other regions of tna; particu- 
Jarly one near this place, called La 
Spelonca della Palomba, (from the 
wild pigeons building their nefts 
there.) Some of thefe caverns are 
made ufe ef as magazines for fnow, 


which they are well adapted for, on 
account of their extremecold. Thefe 
are, with great probability, fuppofed 
to be the hollows made by the iffu- 
ing of the lava in eruptions. In this 
region the river Acis, fo much cele. 
brated by the poets, in the fable of 
Acis and Galatea, takes its rife. It 
burfts out of the carth at once in a 
large ftream, runs with great rapidity, 
and, about a mile from its fource, 
throws itfelf into the fea. Its water 
is remarkable clear, and fo extreme- 
ly cold that itis reckoned dangerous 
to drink it; it is faid, moreover, to 
have a poifonous quality, from being 
impregnated with vitriol ; in confe- 
quencé of which, cattle have been 
killed by it. It never freezes; but 
is faid often to contract a greater de- 
gree of cold than ice. 
Having thus given an account of 
this mountain, in its quiet and peace- 
able ftate, we fhould now deferibe 
the appearance it puts on during the 
time of an eruption, when it {preads 
deftru€tion for many miles round, 
and is capable of ftriking the boldett 
with terror. Here we are furprifed 
to find ,ourfelves at a lofs, for we 
cannot, after the moft diligent fearch, 
find that any writer hath accurately 
cfcribed the phenomena attending 
an eruption of Etna. Sir William 
Hamilton, who has examined both 
Vefuvius and Etna, ‘in a very accu- 
rate manner, never had an opportu- 
nity of feeing an eruption of the lat- 
ter; but he is of opinion that the two 
vulcanoes agree perfeétly in all re- 
fpeéts, only that the latter 1s on 4 
much larger fcale than the former. 
A defcription of the lava, iluing 
from Mount tna in 1669, was fent 
to the Court of England by Lord 
Winchelfea, who at that time hap- 
pened to be at Catania, in his way 
home from his embaffy at Conltan- 
tinople. His account is not now to be 
procured ; but Mr. Hamilton foun 
a copy in Sicily, and hath given an 
extract, 
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extra, part of which follows :— 
« When it was night, I went upon 
two towers, in diverfe places ; and I 
could plainly fee, at ten miles dif- 
tance, as we judged, the fire begin 
to run from the mountain in.# direct 
line, the lame to afcend'as high and 
as big as one of the greateft fteeples 
in your Majefty’s kingdoms, and to 
throw up great ftones into the air; I 
could difcern the river of fire to de- 
feend the mountain, of a terrible fiery 
or red colour, and ftones of a paler 
red to {wim thereon, and to be fome 
as bigas anordinary table. We could! 
fee this fire move in feveral other 
places, and all the country covered 
with fire, afcending with great flames 
in many places, {moaking like toa 
violent furnace of iron melted, mak- 
ing a noife with the great pieces that 
fell, efpecially thofe that»fell into the 
fea. Acavalier of Malta, who lives 
there, and attended me, told me, 
that the river was as liquid, where it 
iffues out of the mountain, as water, 
and came out, like a torrent, with 
great violence, and is five or fix fa- 
thom deep, and as broad, and that 
no ftones fink therein.”——An imper- 
fect account, by fome Englifh mer- 
chants, who were there at the fame 
time, preferved in the Philofophical 
Tranfaétions, is to the fame purpofe. 
We are there told, that the lava is 
nothing elfe than diverfe kinds of 
metals and minerals, rendered liquid 
by the fiercenefs of the fire in the 
bowels of the earth, boiling up, and 
gufhing forth, as water doth at the 
head of fome great river; and, hav- 
Ing run in a full body fora itone’s- 
calt, or more, begin to crufh, or cur- 
dle; becoming, when cold, thofe 
hard, porous ftones, which the peo- 
ple call fifcicarri. Thofe, though 
cold, in comparifon to what firtt if- 
fues from the mountain, yet retained 
fo much heat, as to refemble huge 
cakes of fea-coal ftrongly ignited; 
and came tumbling over one another, 
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bearing down or burning whatever 
was in their way. In this manner 
the lava proceeded ilowly on till it 
came to the fea, when a moft extra- 


* ordinary conflict enfued betwixt the 


two adverfe elements. The noife 
was vailly more dreadful than the 
loudeft thunder, being heard through 
the whole country to an immenfe dif- 
tance ; the water feemed to retire and 
diminith before the lava, while clouds 
of vapour darkened the fun. The 
whole fifh on the coaft were deftroy- 
ed, the colour of the fea itfelf was 
changed, and the tranfparency of its 
waters loft for many months. While 
this lava was iffuing in fuch prodigi- 
ous quantity, the {pectators attempt- 
ed to go up to the mouth itfelf, but 
durit not go nearer than a furlong, 
left they fhould have been overwhelm- 
ed by a vaft pillar of afhes, which, 
to their apprehenfion, exceeded twice 
the bigneis of St. Paul’s dome, in 
London, and went up into the air to 
a far greater height; at the mouth 
itfelf was a continual noife, like the 
beating of great waves of the fea a- 
gainit rocks, or like diftant thunder, 
which fometimes was fo violent as to 
be heard 60, or even 100 miles off, 
to which diftance alfo part of the 
afhes were carried. Some time after, 
having gone up, they found the 
mouth, whence this terrible deluge 
iffued, to be only a hole about'ten 
feet diameter. ‘This is probably the 
fame through which Sir William Ha- 
milton defcended into the fubterra- 
nean caverns already mentioned. 
Mount ZEtna, as we have already 
remarked, has been a celebrated vul- 
cano from the remotelt antiquity. 
Diodorus Siculus mentions eruptions 
of it, as happening 500 years before 
the Trojan war, or 1693 years betore 
the Chriitian era. Many others are 
recorded by hiitorians in different 
ages; but none are particularly de- 
{cribed. The mountain feems fome- 


times to lie dormant for many years, 
or 
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or even centuries, when it breaks out 
again with great fury, and will fome- 
times burn for years together. Since 
1669 there have been feveral' erupti- 
ons; but none of them comparable 


to that one. ‘The laft happened in 





1766. The lava fprung Up into the 
air to a confiderable height, twelye 
miles below the fummit ; bat formed 
a ftream only fix miles in length, and 
one mile in breadth. 
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The Original of the Appellation of SLAVE, as applied throughout Europe 
and America to this day. 





[From Anderfon’s Hiitory of Commerce.] | 


BOUT the year 1162, the 

Chriftians of Saxony vehe- 
mently pufhed on the extermination 
of the Pagan Sclavi out of that coun- 
try: And inorder to re-people their 
cities and country, the Marquis Al- 
bertus. Urfus brought great numbers 
fromvas far as Nimeguen ['Traje&tum] 
and the banks of the Rhine, and even 
from the fea coafts, viz. Hollanders, 
Zealanders, Brabanters, and Flem- 
ings: ‘* Whereby [fays the Prefbyter 
Helmoldus, in his Chronicon Slavo- 
rum, (lib. ii. cap. 89.) wholived in 
this age} the Bifhops and Clergy of 
Saxony rejoiced much, in that the 
churches were thereby increafed, as 
alfo the tithes. At this time, (adds 
our faid aathor) the Hollanders be- 
gan to inhabit the countries on the 
fouth bank of the Elbe, and alfo many 
other cities and provinces, even to the 
{Saltaum Boiemicum] Bohemian fo- 
reft.” In many of thofe provinces 
the Saxons had originally been the 
inhabitants, but were gradually dri- 
ven out by the faid Sclavi: And now 
again the Saxons, fupported alfo by 
their Duke, Henry the Lion, who 
had conquered the countries north of 
the Elbe, from the double motive of 
revenge, and of zeal for chriftianity, 
difpoffefs the Sclavi and Vandals by 
degrees out of all the provinces near 
the fouth fhores of the Baltic fea, 
making many of the vanguifhed peo- 
ple their dradges and labourers, and 
other's, whom they did not kill, or 
drive-out of the country, they fold to 


the Danes, Poles, Bohemians, &c. 
Hence the modern word’ Slave and 
Slavery (though foméwhat different- 
ly written and pronoynced in differ- 
ent countries) became an appellation 
of drudgery and bondage all over 
Europe: [Slaaf by the Germans, Ef- 
clave by the French, Efclavo in 
Spain, Shiavo in Italian, Slave in 
Englifh: Slave,” (fays Dr. Skin- 
ner in his Etimologicon) «a nationé 
Slava, feu Slavonica ; quorum ingens 
numerus, partim a Germanis, partim 
a: Venetis, bello olim captus eft, et 
pro Servitiis divenditus.”] This treat- 
ment of the Slavi was begun by the 
Emperor Henry the Fowler, about the 
year 927, carried on by his fon Otho 
the Great, and compleated under 
Henry the Lion, Duke of Saxony and 
Bavaria, about 600 years after their 
firft coming into Germany. ‘Thus, by 
the extermination of the Slavi, thzir 
depopulated country was re-peopled 
by Saxons, Netherlanders, &c. as be- 
fore-mentioned, who rebuilt the de- 
ftroyed towns in a. better manner, 
altering the fituation of fome of them, 
as Luback, Wifmar, &c. fo as to be 


more convenient for the commerce of 


the Baltic fea: So that by them, in 
this and the next century, were al- 
moft all the fea-ports, within this 


compafs either founded or refounded, 
all which was improved and increal- 


ed very much in a fhort time, oi ye 
pening a correfpondence with otacr 
Chriftian countries , whereas, the Sla- 


vi and Vandals, being obftinate Pa-’ 


gans, 
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gans, were Jooked.on. by the-Chrifti- 
ans of thofe times as little better than 
dogs, and therefore had very little 
correfpondence with them: And 
there.is too.much ground to believe 
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that the clergy of thofe ignorant .and 
bigoted times ufed unjuitifiable 
means for exciting the princes and 
people againit them, for accelerating 
their deitrudtion as a nation. 





REFLECTIONS on MARRIAGE UNIONS. 


(Continued from page 
HILDREN’s duty towards 
their parents fhould always be 
pleafing to them. But when their 
requifitions are contrary to thofe of 
nature, When they oppofe all their 
future thoughts of happinefs, then 
muft all thoughts of obedience yva- 
nifh, then are they juftifiable in fol- 
lowing the bent of their own incli- 
nation. For ever will a man be re- 
{petted ;: while he does that which is 
agreeable to the dictates of nature, 
which is agreeable to the mandates of 
reafon. 

How frequently does the cruelty 
of parents extend to fuch a degree, 
that when they fee their children 
paying very particular attention to 
any object for whom they do not en- 
tertain the mofl favourable opinion, 
that they prevent their happine(s by 
forcing them to marry fome one pleat- 
ing to their own inclinations alone, 
without any confideration whether it 
will contribute to their children’s cor, 
or difcontent ? Here again, how un- 
juftifiable their conduct! 

We are all fully convinced that 
there are no two perfons whofe opi- 
nions perfectly coincide, confequent- 
ly what fometimes is pleafing to one 
mutt be difpleafing to another: what, 
therefore, is pleafing to a father may 
be difpleafing to his fon; therefore, 
itcannot be expcéted that the choice 
of a father without the fon’s concur- 
rence, can contribute to his happinels. 

or experience, our nobleft guide and 
dire&tor of councils, teaches the con- 
trary ; fhe hath frequently fhewn in- 
bees wherein the fon had expsri- 
énced a continual fource of mulery, 


552, and concluded.) 


in confequence.of ‘his father’s forcing 
him to marry. fome‘one for whom he 
was aflured he never could cherifh a 
conjugal affeétion. Does not the cru. 
elty of parents.then oppofe every in- 
tention of their child to happinefs ? 
Of confequence their conduct mutt 
be altogether unjoftitiable. 

So tar the confideration of prevent- 
ing marriages is founded on the fup- 
potition, that the objects who are to 
be united are perfons of unimpeach- 
ed charaéters.. But when we find 
the children about to engage them- 
felves with characters not any way 
elteemed, then we mutt rezfon on the 
probable good: which will arife in 
confequence of ach an union ; for, 
to preventa union; ’ hath already been 
fhewn to be contrary to all intentions 
of happinefs: thereforewe muitcon- 
fider the confequences that would 
arife in confequence of juch a con- 
nection. 

Upon our entering into the ftate 
of matrimony there always is a change 
of conduét. Numerous are the in- 
flances wherein the union with a 
ricious charaéter hath produced the 
moft beneficial tendency; for no 
fooner are unworthy perions united 
by the yoke of Hymen, than they 
throw away all their former evil con- 
duét, and practife that which will] 
render them refpeéted in the eyes of 
man. Shall we then counteract an 
intention of happinels, when there 
is a probability that a marriage union 
will contribute to the happinets of 
the individuals united? What plea 
{ure will exift in the brealt of the pa- 
rent when he reflects on his proceed - 

ings 
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ings and finds that by his forward- 
ing his fon’s intention of happinefs, 
he hath been the means of reforming 
an individual from unworthy pra¢ti- 
fes ? Always fatisfa€tory will fuch re- 
fieétions be. 

Whatever experience lays down as 
an undeniable fact, fhould always be 
deemed uncontrovertible. Now, 
from the earlieft ages down to the 
prefent time, every marriage that has 
been formed contrary to the wifh of 
the children’s parents, has always met 
with their difpleafure. But of what 
continuance is their diflike? does it 
remain forever locked up in the breait 
of parents, whereby they never after 
again recieve the children under their 
protection? No, a long train of un- 
deniable facts convince us of the con- 
trary. They inform us that there 
never wasa father who prevented his 
child from marrying, agreeable to 
his own inclinations, but that he af- 
terwards repented of it. How pow- 
erful muft this argument operate a- 
gainft all the objections raifed by a 
father, that the period will arrive, 
when he is convinced that he aéted 
unjuftly, in oppofing his fon’s inten- 
tion of happinefs ! 

A fource which occafions the moft 
frequent prevention of marriages, 
that would render happinefs to the 
parties united, is the inequality of 
wealth fubfitting between man in ge- 
neral. However, in reflecting on the 
confequences that would originate in 
confequence of perfons marrying who 

Sept. 20, 1790. 
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do not poffefs equal riches, we may 
ftill, with'the greateit propriety, con. 
clude, that to prevent fuch a union as 
weuld be formed by thofe unequal 
in riches, is hurtful, and indeed 
more fo than the reit: for in confi. 
dering of futurity, why is one man 
better than another, fince we all orj- 
ginated from the fame fource, where 
there is no diitinétion made? And do 
we not all fteer to the faine place, 
where equality is predominant ? Why 
then fhould we make {fo much dif- 
tinction here in this fhort corner of 
life? Inftead of aéting in any degree 
that would not be univerfally pleaf- 
ing, why fhould we not do that 
which always would render us re- 
fpected ? Now, which would con- 
tribute moft to the attainment of re- 
{pect, our con, or non-concurrence with 
our children’s choice ? None will he- 
fitate to pronounce in favour of the 
former. Why, therefore, fhould we 
not aét that part which is pleafing to 
all mankind ? 

Hence let parents fee the proprie- 
ty of forwarding all their children’s 
intentions of happinefs. Hence they 
may judge that it behoves them, in 
every poffible degree, to prevent 
themfelves from being difpleafed with 
their fon’s conneétion. ‘Therefore, 


we may with the utmoft propriety 


conclude, that every exertion made 
by parents, to prevent their chil- 
dren’s marrying when once refolved 
on is unjuft, and that it is incompa- 
tible with the rules of reaion. 
ZACHARIAS OBEDIAS. 








L OF THE MASCULINE DRESS or LADIES. 
From « Winter Evenings ; or, Lucubrations on Life and Letters,” a late 
Englifh publicatian.| 


Gorcon, Icon, er Amazon ! 


fae Speétator interfered very 


much in the mundus muliebris. 


Ido not know whether he did not 
condefcend too far, in meddling with 


Propria que mar ibus. 
the affairs of the toilette, confider- 
ing that he was capable of enlarge- 
ing on fubjects of a kind fo much 
more fublime and important. a 
trifling 
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rifling as drefs is, he recollected Ww hat 
Horace fays concerning the tendency 
of trifles to lead to ferious evils, and 
give it a very confiderable fhare of 
hisattention. ‘The ladies in his day 
were not fo great readers as in the 
prefent; and I always confider his 
making them and their drefs fo fre- 
quently the fabject of his lucubrati- 
ons an innocent ftratagem to draw 
their attention to his book, and thus 
to allure them to his noble f{pecula- 
tions on moral and divine fubjects. 

Bat if he really thought the drefs 
of the ladies of great importance, and 
had lived in the prefent age, a great 
part of his papers muft have beca 
devoted to the fubjeét. 

[think it is ealy to colle&, from 
what he has written, that he would 
have highly difapproved the maicu- 
line drefs for which the ladies in our 
times have difplaycd a fingular pre- 
dile@tion. 

There is fomething fo lovely in 
feminine foftnefs and delicacy, when 
free from affectation, and not caufed 
by ficknefs or infirmity, that they 
who endeavour to hide thofe attrac- 
tive qualities, by affumine the air and 
dels of aman, muit be confidered 
a ignorantly defeating their own in- 
tentions to pleafe. 'Tafte requires a 
Congruity between the internal cha- 
rater and external appearance. The 
Imagination will involuntarily form 
to itfelf an idea of fuch a correfpon- 
dence; and the lady who appears in 
a manly drefs will at Art fight fug- 
gelt the apprehenfion of a deficiency 
of female gentlenefs and grace. This 
firft idea may be fuperfeced by any 
one who takes time to confider, that 
the dre{s is not the confequence of 
choice, but merely an innocent com- 
Pilance with a temporary fafhion. Yet 
as firft ideas are in general of confider- 
able confequence, and not always 
Corrected by fecond, I fhould think 
Itwile in the female world to take 
care that their drefs, which they evi- 
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dently ‘iudy with an attention to ren- 
der themfelves agreeable, fhould not 
convey a forbidding idea to the maft 
{uperficial obferver. 

Silks, linens, cottons, gauzes, and 
all the itock of the milliner and ha- 

erdafher, which I forbear to name, 
left I fhould only difplay my igno- 
rance, have a beauty, a delicacy, a 
fofinefs, characteriltic of thofe wltom 
they were defigned to embellifh. 
Broad cloth has a ftrength and rough- 
nefs in it, which is of a piece with 
the manly charaCter. But notwith- 
ftanding this evident truth, nothing 
is more common in the prefent age 
than to behold ladies of the utmoft 
elegance drefied in broad cloth ex- 
ternally from top to toe. Ido not 
cenfure the riding-drefs, which pleads 
convenience, in palliation of its 
mafculine appearance: but the rid- 
ing-drefs is become lately the walk- 
ing-alrefs, and the drefs to fit at home 
in. It has given way to the great 
coat, the furtout, in which a lady, 
buttoned up with broad metal but- 
tons, appears much like the footman 
behind her carriage; and, indeed, 
when fhe drives her bufband or her 
lover in his pheeton, fhe might very 
ealily be miftaken ata diftance for the 
coachman. 

« Tt is a charming, warm, and 
comfortable drefs, and if the lady and 
her hufband or lover like it, pray 
what right has any body to object to 
+. 399 
" ‘| believe it may admit of a doubt 
whether the men, in general, are pleaf- 
ed with it any other wife than as it 


<6 the fafhion ; and as they with their 


Jadies to be in the fafhion as much as 
their coats and carriages, their houlcs 
and chattels. There may be a fort 
of men who have given up their own 
manly character, and who yet think 
there fhould be a certain quantity of 
st fomewhere in the family, and fo 
are not difpleafed to fee it in their 


wartners ; but the generality of men, 
i , " 
, whatever 
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whatever they may aflert in polite 
ape to their bcs $, are natu- 
ally attached to them for female gra- 
ces, and muft dilappr. ove in their 
hearts the leaft aflumpiion of the maf- 
culine charaéter. : 
However, let the broad cloth be 
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tend that it fhou!d not be worn at the 
, *_~r , . 

Sie. fi e. God and Nature has mace 


cr > | ’ °  @ 
the fexes diftinét for wi! 
’ 


ic P Ur p* es ; 
ay ] * +7 L + lk . y 
ang ict not thet t\ it cont 


und them. 
Convenience and warmth may vy plead 
for the mafculine drefson the journey 
but that plea a lofes its force in the de 
mettic circle. 

Is there not reafon to apprehend 
that the habitual drefs Pap an influ- 
ence on the manners ? Is it not lik 
that fhe who soniantly affumes a 
manly appearance, and a roughne 
of garb, fhould likewile difplay fome- 
thing fimilar in her behaviour ? And 
may not her behaviour oy in 
jure her difpofitio: n; fo that in tin 
the will not only appear lefs amiable, 
but be fo? I exprefs myfelf interro- 
atively and dubionfl ly, leay ing the 
an{wers to bé made by thofe atin, 
when they ferioufly confider, are 
well able to decide on points like 
thefe. 

After all, I am far from certaiy 
that drefs is of fo much confequence 
as the Spcétator feems to confider it. 
It is indubitable that there are excel- 
lent and moft amiable women who 
follow the fafhion in drefs wherever 
fhe leads without any apparent evil. 
Good fenfe, perhaps, may prevent 
confequences which would otherw ife 
arife: but aping folly may fuffer 
from things which in themflyes ap- 
pear innocent or indifferent. 

After all, much of the feverit y on 
fingular drefs or new fathions, to 
which our eyes have never been ac. 
cuftomed, arifes from narrow nefs of 
thinking, and from prejudice. §o 


Jong as drefs anfwers the purpole of a 
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~Pese nt covering, and a warm cloath. 
In the ornaments of jt may, [| 
Yee O ul } thi ink, be jaf ely le eft t 10 the dif 


cretion, of the foma le wearer, 

Pe: 2OnS in hi Ig h life, urged 1 by the 
impulfe of that pr tide, which is a 
itrot 3 in low life as in high, will b 
continually end 


w 


8 


eavouring to diflin- 
guijh themfelves by externa al appear- 
. Thofe on the next ilep, quite 
down to the bottom of the ladder, 
will anes be afluming the appear- 
them. Fancy 
and invention are put to the rack to 
find out new marks unattainable, if 
pofible, by the fubordinate clafies ; 
and nothing keeps th them diit tinguithed 
fo long as fomething very cutre, and 
apy arently ugly and ablurd. This 
accounts for very ftrange deviations 
m beautiful fimplicity. 
The deviations, however, encou- 
e trade, end amufe thofe who 
have little todo. Let not the fatirift 
therefore vent his fpieen on the ladies 
crefs, pr ovided they do not confound 
the diferent difting lions of fex by 
afluming the drefs of men. I would 
forbid, by cenforial authority, if I 
had it, all beaver hats and broad 
cloth, except to fuch ven nerable ma- 
trons as time has honoured with a 
beard. 

How much is continually faid on 
the fubject of head-drefles ! Je is 
unfair in men, exce pt frifeurs, to in- 
terfere in that provin Ice. bE molt 
elegant women, in the molt clailical 
times, adorned their heads with or- 
naments, which raifed them fo high 
as to leave it a matter of doubt whe- 
ther the head was a part of the bod ys 
or the body a part of the head. The 
drefling of the hair is called by a Ro- 
man poet the Building 4 g of a bes ad, and 
the Englifh ladies have fearcely yet 
equalled the Roman ¢ 
the painters of carricature have been 
extremely feverec upon them. 

Moraliits may ce: essa find better 
emi ovment than that of ce nfuring 
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which the Speétator is fo fond, be a 


natural effets of female inflin®, if jult one, that the is an animal! de- 


the old definition of a woman, of 


lighting in finery. 





‘Saba 


For the New-York Macazine. 
HISTORY or MARIA KITT LE. 
[ Continued from page 567.] 


UT doubtlefs, my dear, your 
B generous fenfibility is alarmed 
at my filence about Mrs. Kittle; I 
think we left her repofing under a 
tre—fhe was the firft that awaked 
as the fun began to exhale the cry fal 
lobules of morning, when halr rif- 
ing, and reclining on her elbow, fhe 
lurveyed the lovely land{cape around 
her with a deep figh; they were on 
an eminence that commanded un un- 
limited profpect of the country every 
way. The birds were chearful; the 


the meadows blufhed with the ena- 
mel of Flora; but grief had fadden- 
ed every objeét in her fight—the 
whole creation feemed a dark blank 
to the fair mourner. Again recol- 
le&tion unlocked the fluices of her 
eyes, and her foft complaints diiturb- 
ed her favage companions, who, rif- 
ing and kindling up the dying em- 
bers, began to prepare their victuals, 
which they invited her to partake of, 
This the declined with vifible de- 
teltation; and turning to her bro- 
ther, with the dignity of confcious 
merit in diftrefs, «« No,” faid fhe, 
“ T never will receive a moriel from 
thofe bloody hands yet dropping with 
recent murder !—let me perifh—let 
the iron hand of famine fir pinch 
out my vitals and fend me after my 
children!” Notwithftanding this, 
Henry added his folicitations that 
fhe fhould accept of fome refrefh- 
ment, reminding her of the con{e- 
guence of her fatal refolution, which 
could be deemed no otlierwile than 
luicide. Finc ing this had no effect, 


he tried to touch her feelings on a 
fofier key—-** Remember, Maria,” 
faid he, * you have a tender hufband 
yet living ; would you wilh to deprive 
him of every carthly confolation ? 
Would yeu add affliction to affliction, 
and after he has performed the for- 
rowiul obfequies of his children, to 
crufh all his remaining hope by the 
news of your voluntary death? No, 
live my filter! be affured he will {oon 
get us exchanged, when {oft fympa- 
thies fhall wath away your forrows, 
and after a few years, who knows 
but the {miles of a new lovely pro- 
geny may again dawna paradife of 
happinefs on you.” Maria was af- 
fecied, and half railing her eyes trom 
the earth, fhe replied, ** Ch, my bro- 
ther! how conloling do your words 
fink on my heart! though my reafon 
tells me your arguments are Impro- 
bable and, fallacious, yet, it foothes 
the tempeft of my foul—I will wy 
to live—perhaps I may again behold 
my dear—dear—cear—hufband !” 
Here a flood of teais interrupted her. 
As this converiation was held in 
Englifh, the favages were inquifitive 
to know the fubje& of it, at the fame 
time cnjoining them both never to 
utter a fyllable in their prelence except 
in their own uncouth dialect, which, 
as they perfectly underitood, they 
coulé not excufe themfelves from. 
Henry then informed them that his 
fifter, objeéting to their method ot 
preparing food, had defired him to 
prevail with them to indulge her in 
drefling her meals herfelf. ‘This they 
readily granted, and farther to ingra- 
tiaic 
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tiate themfelves in the prifoners’ fa- 
vour, they difpatched a young Indi- 
an to hunt for partridges or quails 
in the groves adjoining them: He 


inftantly returned with a brood of 


wood-pigeons, fcarcely fledged, 
which he prefented to Henry, who 
cleaned and broiled them on fticks, 
with an officious folicitude to pleafe 
his fifter, which fhe obferved with a 
look of gratitude, and taking a pi- 
geon from the flick, began to eat 
more from complaifance than incli- 
nation. Henry was delighted at her 
read) acquiefence, and their repaft 
cing ended, they proceeded on their 
tirefome journey with lefs repining 
than the preceding night. Maria 
was exempted from carrying a bur- 
cen, yet fhe found the fatigue almoft 
intclerable. They continual! y patled 
hrough a fcenec of conf flagration, the 
favages firi img every cottage in the 
way, whole mournful blaze catching 
the dry eld of grain, would fcorch 
off hundred of acres in a few mo- 
ments, and form a burning path for 
aeftrovers. As the fun ad- 
vanced to his zenith, its rays beat 
fiercely on our travellers, aeemented 
by the crackling flames around them 3 
when meeting with a cool ftream of 
water, Maria was commanded to fit 
down (being overheated) while the 
reit at pproached the rivulet; the In- 
Gian that guarded Maria was floop- 
ing down todrink, when aloud ruft- 
line 


ling among the leaves, and trampling 
7 fh ae 


. 
their 


attr aéted his a 
4 


of Bufhes att 3 attention ; he 
liftened awhilé feem} ingly much a- 
1 larting up fuddenly, he 
flew to Maria, and caught hold of 
h 
he 


irmed, then iter 
ier hair, aiming his hatchet at her 

the confequence was obvious, 
mE) her fate feemed inevitable ; ; yet, 
with a oical compo! ure, fhe folded 
her arms acrofs, and waited the fatal 
itrol ke with perfeét refignation; but 
while the weapon was yet fufp adedl 
‘over her, thanci ing to lock around, 
he perceived the noife to proceed from 


liftory of Maria Kittle, 


a large deer, whofe antlers were ine 
tangled j in the branches of a thicker, 

Yo hough an uncivilized inhabitant of 
the foreft, he blufhed at his precipi- 
tancy, and returning the inftrament 
of death to his girdle, after fome he- 
fitation made thisapology : « Maria, 

this fudden difcovery is well for you ; 

I thought we had been purfued, and 
wenever fuffer our prifoners to baie. 
taken ; however, I was iraprudent to 
attempt your life before there was a 
probability of your being refcued :” 
then defiring her to rife and drink, 
he quickly fhot the deer, his affoci. 
ates helpi ing him to fkinit. Inftead 
of qu enching her thirft the fat down 
pe nfive on the flowery margin, calt. 
ing her eyes carelefsly on the ftream : 
fhe knew not whether to efteem her 
late deliverance from deat h a happy 
‘sg lence or protraction of mifery. 
ng the {potted trout, andot her 
fith, to sie fportively acrofs the wa 
Mn not help exclaiming, 

! happy animals ! you have 
not che e | ‘eatal gif ft of reafon to exibitie? 
your pleafures ; youca nnot anticipate 
your difticulties by apprehenfion, or 
prolong them by recollection; inca+ 

nable of offending 3 your Creator, the 
bleflings of your exiftence are fecur- 
edto you: Alas! I envy the mean- 
efi among ye!” A guth of ‘tears 
concluded her foliloquy ; and being 
called to attend the company, fhe 
arofe, and they began their journey 
for the afternoon. Henry deliring to 
have a pie ee of venifon (having le‘t it 
behind, feldom incommoding them 
felves with more than the hide 
tallow) they returned and obliged 
him with a haunch, which was very 
fat: at the next interval 


aa 
i 


of travel he 
dreffed it for himielf and Maria. In 
the evening they crofied the river 
fomewhat below Fort-Edward, a 
cance left hid under fome buthes for 
that purpofe. They obferved 


moft profound filence until they en- 
tered the woods again; but it was 
very 
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very late before they halted, which 
they did in a deep hollow, furround- 
ed by pines whoie tops feemed to be 
loft in the clouds. It was neceflary 
here to light a fire, for the wolves 
howled moft dreadfully, and the 
whole foreft rung with the cries of 
wild beafts of various forts, The con- 
fines of hell could not have given 
Maria more difmal ideas than her 
prelent fituation ; the horrid gloom of 
the place, the fcowling looks of her 
murderous companions, the fhrill 
fhrieks of owls, the loud cries of the 
wolf, and mournful {creams of pan- 
thers, which were redoubled by dif- 
tant echoes, as the terrible founds 
feemed dying away, fhook her frame 
with cold tremors: fhe funk under 
the oppreflion of terror, and almott 
fainted in Henry’s arms: however, 
on perceiving the beafts durit not ap- 
proach the light, but began to retire, 
the became a little more aflured, and 
helped Henry to erect a booth of pine 
branches, making a bed of the fame 
materials in it while he prepared their 
fupper ; having eaten, and kindled a 
large fire in the front of her arbour, 
fhe laid'down and foon fell in a deep 
Meep; fhe felt herfelf refrefhed by 
this unexpected repofe, and the next 
morning, with fome alacrity, conti- 
hued her journey, hoping at laft to 
arrive at fome Chriftian fettlement. 
Arriving at Lake-Champlain, they 
railed a Wigwam on the bank, ex- 
petting the coming of Indians from 
the oppofite fhore to carry them over. 
Here our unfortunate captives were 
tript of their habits, already rent to 
Pieces by briers, and attired each 
With remnants of old blankets. In 
this new diftrefs Mrs. Kittle ventur- 
ed to expoftulate with the favages, 
but it was talking to the ftormy oce- 
an ; her complaints ferved only to di- 
vert them; fo retiring among the 
buthes, fhe adjufted her coarle dreds 
‘omewhat decently, and then feating 
herfelf §lently under a {preading tree, 
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indulged herfelf in the luxury of for- 
row. Henry, fenfible that they ex- 
pected more fortitude from him, and 
that if he funk under his adverfe for- 
tune, he fhould be worfe treated, 
afiected to be chearful; he affifted 
them in catching falmon, with which 
the lake abounds; an incredible 
quantity of wild fowl frequenting 
the lake alfo, he laid {nares tor thofe 
of the leffer fort, (not being allowed 
fire-arms) and fucceeded fo well, that 
his dexterity was highly commended, 
and night coming on, they regaled 
themfelves on the fruifs of their in- 
duftry, The night was exceedingly 
dark, but calm; a thick miit hovered 
over the woods, and the {mall ridgy 
waves foftly rolled to the fhore, when 
{uddenly a large meteor, or fiery ex- 
halation, paffled by them with jur- 
prifing velocity, cailing on every fide 
fhowers of brilliant iparkles. At 
light of this phanomenon, the Indians 
put their heads between their knees, 
crying out in a lamentable voice, 
‘“ Do not--do not—do not!” con- 
tinuing in the fame attitude until the 
vapour difappeared. Henry, with 
fome furprife, demanded the reafon 
of this exclamation; to which they 
replied, * What he had feen was a 
fiery dragon, on. his paflage to his 
den, who was of fo malevolent a 
temper, that he never failed, on his 
arrival there, to inflict fome peculiar 
calamity on mankind.” In about 
five minutes after the earth was vio- 
lently agitated, the waves of the lake 
tumbled about in a flrange manner, 
feeming to emit flathes of fire, all 
the whileattended with moft tremen- 
dous roarings, intermixed with loud 
noifes, not unlike the exp! fton ot 
heavy cannon. Soon as the Indians 
perce ed it was an earthquake, they 
cried out, * Now he comes home fi 
and cafting themie!ves in their former 
potture, filled the air with difmal 
howlings. ‘This wasa terrible {cene 
to Maria, who had never been wit- 
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nefs to fo dreadful a convulfion of 
nature before ; fhe ftarted upand fled 
from her favage companions towards 
an eminence at fome diftance, where 
dropping on her knees, fhe empha- 
tically implored the protection of 
Heaven: however, fhe was followed 
by an Indian and Henry; the latter 
highly affected with her diftreffes, 
taking hold of her trembling hand, 
«But why, my filter!” faid he 
‘have you fled fromus ? isthe gloom 
of a foreft more chearing than the 
fympathifing Jooks of a friend ?” 
« No, my brother!” replied Maria, 
“ but the thought was fuggeited to 
me, that the fupreme God perhaps 
was preparing to avenge himfelf of 


*thefe murderers by fome awful and 


uncommon judgment, and I fled from 
them as Lot did from Sodom, leit I 
might be involved in the punifhment 
of their guilt.” They converfed in 
Englith, which difpleafing the Indi- 
an, he ordered them to return to the 
wigwam, threatening to bind Maria 
fait if the offered to elope again. The 
fhock being over, filence again fpread 
through the realms of draknefs, when 
a high wind arofe from the north and 
chilled our half-naked travellers with 
exceflive cold. The favages, (whofe 
callous fkins were proof againft the 
inclement weather) not caring to 
continue their fires, left they fhould 
be difcovered and furprifed by fome 
Englith party, they paffed here a 
very uncomfortable night; but the 
wind fubfiding, and the fky growing 
clear, the fun rofe peculiarly warm 
and pleaiant, ftreaming ten thoufand 
rays of gold acrofs the lake. Maria 
had fearcely performed her oraifons, 
when the favaces, forming a circle 
round her and Henry, began to dance 
in a moft extravagant manner, and 
with antic geflures that at another 
time would have afforded ‘mirth to 
our travellers, Having continued 
their exercife fome time, they incon- 
tinenily drew out boxes of paint, 


and began to ornament their Captives 
with a variety of colours; one hay. 
ing croffed their faces with a flroke 
of vermilion, another would inter. 
feét it with a line of black, and % 
on until the whole company had 
given a fpecimen of their {kill or 
fancy. 

Soon after two canoes arrived, in 
which they pafled over the lake, 
which was uncommonly ferene and 
pleafant. - ‘They proceeded not far 
on their way before they were ob- 
liged to halt for two days, on account 
of Maria’s inability to travel, her 
feet being greatly {wollen and lace- 
rated by the flinty path. At length, 
by eafy flages, they came in view of 
an Indian fettlement, when Maria’s 
long unbent features relaxed into a 
half fmile, and turning to Henry, 
«© Here, my brother!” {aid fhe, «1 
fhall find fome of my own {ex, to 
whom fimple nature, no doubt, has 
taught humanity; this is the firlt pre- 
cept fhe inculcates in the female 
mind, and this they generally retain 
through life, in fpite of every evil 
propenfity.” As fhe uttered this 
elogium in favour of the fair, the 
tawny villagers, perceiving their ap- 
proach, rufhed promifcuoufly from 
their huts with an execrabie din, and 
fell upon the weary captives with 
clubs and a fhower.of ftones, accom- 
panying their ftrokes with the mott 
virulent language ; among the reft an 
old deformed fquaw, with the rage 
of a Tifiphene, flew to Maria, 2im- 
ing a pine-knot at her head, and 
would certainly have given the 
wretched mourner her quictus had 
fhe not been oppofed by the favage 
that guarded Mrs. Kittle: heat firit 
mildly expoftulated with his pafhon- 
ate countrywoman ; but finding the 
old hag frantic, and infatiable of 
blood, he twifted the pine-knot from 
her hand, and whirled it away to 
fome diftance, then feizing her arm 
roughly, and tripping up her — 
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he laid her proftrate, leaving her to 
how! and yell at leifare, which fhe 
performed. without a prompter.— 
Maria was all ina tremor, and hai- 
tily followed her deliverer, not car 
ing to rif another encounter with 
the exafperated virago. By this time 
thé rage and tumult of the favag ges 
jabfiding, the new-comers were ad- 
mitted into a Jarge wigwam, in the 
centerof which blazeda fire. After 
they were feated, feveral young In- 
dians entered with bafkets of green 
maize in the ear, which, hvaing roatt- 
ed before the fire, they diitributed 
among the company. 

Mrs. Kittle and her brother com- 
plaining of the bruifes they met with 
at their reception, an old Indian 
feemed to attend with great concern, 
then leaving the place, in a little time 
returned with a bundle of ar omatic 
herbs under his arm, the juice - 
which, hee xpref {Ted by rubbing the 
Eicces two ftones with flat farf. Aces 5 
this he gave them to drink, applying 
the leaves externally. They inftant- 
ly found relief am the medical qua- 
lity of this ext traordinary plant, and 
compofing theanjelves to fleep, ex- 
petted a good night’s repofe; but 
they were miftskem, f for their enter- 
lainers growing intoxicated with {pi- 
ntuogs |} iquors, W hich operating dif- 
ferently, i it produced a moit compli- 
cated noile af yelling, talking, fing- 
ing, and q quarrelling: this was a 
charm more > power! ful than the wand 
of Hermes to drive awa y fleep; but 
grown familiar with forrow and dif- 
appointment, Maria regarded this as 
a tifle, and when Elenry expreiled 
isconcern for her, {miling, replied, 


“ We muft arm ourfelves with pati- 
ence, my brother! we can combat 
With fate in n other manner.” 

It were ena! lefs to recap itulate mi- 
hutely eve ry diftrefs that attended the 
prifoners in their tedious jour: ney ; let 
it fuffice, that having pall d through 
wcommon milcry, and imminent 
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danger, they arrived at Montreal. 
Here the favages were joined by feve- 
ral {calping parties of their tribe, and 
having previoufly frefh painted them- 
felves, appeared in hideous pomp, and 
performed a kind of triumphal entry. 
The throng of people that came out 
to meet them threw Maria in the moft 
painful fenfations of embarrafliment ; 
but ? the clamours and infults of the 
populace encreafed, a freezing tor- 
por fucceeded, and bedewed her 
limbs witha cold {\ eat—tlrange chi- 
meras danced before her fight—the 
at of her foul were fufpended 
—the feemed to move mechanically, 
nor soniiemas herfelf till the found 
fhe was feated in the Governor’s hall, 
furrounded by an impertinent, ingui- 
fitive circle of people, who were en- 
quiring into the caufe of her difor- 
der, without attempting any thing 
towards her relief. Difcovering her 
fituation, fhe blufhingly withdrew to 
a dark eorner from the public gaze, 
and could not help fighing to herfelf, 
« Alas! but a very few days ago . 
was hailed as the happieft of wome 
—my fond hufband anticipated ; all 
my defires—my children fimiled 
round me with filial delight—my 
very fervants paid me the homage 
due to an angel—oh! my God ! 
what a fudden, what a deplorable 
tranfition! Iam fallen below con- 
emot.” As fhe thus moralifed on 
her fituation, an Englifh woman 
(wom humanity more than curioli- 
tyh rs drawn to the place) approach- 
ed Ma ria, and obferving her tears and 
deep dejection, toc k hi aid of her hand, 
and endeavoured to {mile, but the 
{oft impulfes of nature were too ftvong 
for the efforts of difimulation—her 
fatures inftantly faddened again, and 
fhe burit into tears, exclaiming, (with 
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a hefitating voice,). * Poor, forlorn 
creature! where are thy friends! 
per rhaps the dying moments of thy 
fond parent, or hufband, have been 


cruclly embittered with the fight of 
; thy 
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) | Cause of the War in 1688. 


thy captivity’! perhaps now thy help- 
lefs orphan is mourning for the breatt 
which gave him nourifhment! or thy 
plaintive little ones are wondering at 
the long abfence of their milerable 
mother !"———"* Oh! no more! no 


more!” interrupted Maria, ‘ your 
pity is feverer than favage cru elty | 
could ftand the fhock of fortune with 
fome degree pod firmnefs, but your 
foft fympathy pens afrefh the wounds 
of my foul! 3 at lofles are’ beyond 
your conjecture—I | have no parent ! 


no fportive children! and, I believe, 
no hufband ! ! to mourn and with fog 
me.” ‘Thefe words were fucceeded 
by an affeéting filence on both fides « 
mean while the Indians teftified their 
impatience to be admitted to the 
Govarnor by frequent fhouts; at 
length his Excellency appeared, and 
es ving held a long ebailereite with 
the fav ages, they retired with his Se- 
cretary, and our prifoners faw them 
no more. 


(To be continued. ) 





CAUSE of the WAR in 1688; or, the WINDOW of TRIANON. 
[From Monfieur St. Simon’s Memoirs of the Reign of Louis XIV. lately 


publifoed in France.) 


HE anecdote concerning th 

fingular origin of the war in 
10688, equally authentic and curious, 
is fo proper to charaéterife the king 
and Louvois his minifter, th*t it de- 
ferves a place in this celle€tion. 

Louvets, after the death of Co/bert, 
had the faperintendence of the buil< a 
ings. The king who wanted every 
where a palace, wasfick of the httie 
percelain-lodge at Trianon, which 
had been formerly built for Madame 
de Mantefpan. Leuis was a great 
builder, he had a compafs in his eye 
for precifion, proporti on, {ymmetry 
but he had no taite. 

The new cattle was juft emerging 
from the ground, when the king j per- 
ceived a defeét in the lines of a win- 
dow. Louvois,n naturally brutal, and 
too much {poiled by favour to fubmit 
patiently to a correction even from 
his mafter, difputed with vehemence 
and obftinately infifled on it that the 
window was tight ; ; the king turned 
his back upon him and took a walk j 

nother par rt of t he bu] ding, 

Nex ct day he meets Le Notre, a good 
architect, celebrated for hz aving firtt 
improved the tafte of gardening in 
Prance; and carrying it to a hich 


4e5 


in 


deerce of ees tion: he aks him, if 


he had been at Trianon ; the archi- 
teét : sited he had not: the king 
explains to him what had offended 
his eye, and orders him to go there, 
The next day he — lim again— 
the fame q! ucttion ; the fame anfiver; 
and fo on the day 2 after. The king 
eafily perceived that the architect did 
not ft cts either to find him in the 
wrong, or to blame Louvors ; he grew 
difpleafed, commanded him to repair 
the next day to ‘Trianon, where he 
fhould be himfelf, and fummon Lou- 
wois too. 
There was no wav of efcaping this; 
the king faw them both next day at 
Trianon. The firft queftion was 
about the window.  Lewvois difput- 
ed: Le Notre ftood filent. ‘The king 
orders him to draw lines, to meaiure 
and to report what he had found. 
Whilft he was empl oyed, Lourveis 
enraged at this verification, feolded 
loud, ahd obftinately perfifted that 
the window was of “dimenfions ex- 
aétly fimilar to the reft. When all 
had been well examined he afks Le 
Notre, what was the reft Ir—Le Notre 
begins to itutter 5 the king rit 
fire, and orders him to arog ak ou 
é of 
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Le Notre now owns that the king was 
inthe right, and details the faults he 
had found. He no fooner had end- 
ed, when the king turning to Lowwors 
told him, there was no bearing his 
obftinacy any longer; that had it 
not been for his obfervation, the 
whole would have been built awry, 
and muft have come down again as 
foon as built; and in a word gave 
him an unmerciful dreffing. Loz- 
wois, defperate at this fcene which 
happened in the prefence of cour- 
tiers, workmen and fervants, returns 
home ina fitof rage; he there finds 
St. Fouange, Villneuf, the Chevakier 
de Nogent, the two T/ladets, and {ome 
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other intimate friends, all much 
alarmed to fee him in this ftate. 

“« All is over,” fays he, «I have 
for ever loft the king, by the manner 
in which he has juf{ now abuted me 
fora window. The only refource 
left me isa war, which may turn 
him from his buildings and make me 
neceflary ; and by G—d he fhall have 
ic!” 

In fact, fome months afterwards, 
he kept his word : and in {pite of the 
hing and the other powers made it a 
general one—a war which ruined 
France at home, did net extend its 
limits, notwithflanding the profperity 
of its arms, amd ended in difgraee. 
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The right ConsTiTuTION of a ComMMONWEALTH éxamined.—ExtraGed 
from Dr. Adams’s (Vice-Prefident of the United States) Detence of the 


/ 


Conititutions of Government of the United States of America. 


[Continued from page §92.] 


OR a further illuftration of this 
fubjeé&t, let a fuppofition be 
made, that in the year 1656, when 
this book was printed, the fyftem of 
it had been reduced to practice: A 
fair, tull, and juft xeprefentation of 
the peop'e of England appears in the 
Houfe of Commons in Weftminfter- 
Hall; my lord general Cromwell is 
returned for Wefiminfter or London ; 
Ireton, Lambert, &c. for other prin- 
cipal, cities or counties; Monk, Sir 
enry. Vane, &c. for others; and 
even Hugh Peters for fome borough ; 
all eyes profoundly bow to my lord 
general as the firft member of the 
houfe; the other principal characters 
are but his primary planets, and the 
multitude but fecondary ; altogether 
inaking a great majority in the inter- 
elt of his highnefs: if the majority 
isclear, and able to excite a llrong 
current of popular rumours, ardour, 
and enthufia(m, in their favour, their 
power will increafe with every an- 
nual election, until Cromwell governs 
New-Yorx Mac. Nov. 1799. 


the nation more abfolutely than any 
{imple monarch in Europe. If there 
are in the houfe any members {fo dar- 
ing as to differ in opinion, they will 
loie their feats, and more fubmiffive 
characters be returned in their places ; 
but if the great men in the houfe 
fhould fall into pretty equal divifions, 
then would begin & warfare of envy, 
rancour, hatred, and abufe of each 
other, until they divided the nation 
into two parties, and both mutt take 
the field.——Suppofe, for a further il- 
laftration, the monarchical and arif- 
tocratical branches in England {uf 
pended, and all authority lodged in 
the prefent Houle of Cominons;— 
{uppofe that, in addition to all the 
great national queftion of legiflation, 
were added the promotion of all of- 
ficers in the church, the law, the 
army, navy, excile, cuftoms, and all 

queltions of foreign alliance ; let all 

the foreign ambafladors, as well as 

candidates. for offices, folicit there; 


the contemplation mutt be amufing ! 
DD | bet 







































































































































































































































but there is not a member of the 
houfe could ferioufly wifh it, after 
thinking a moment on the conile- 
guence. The objeéts are imaller, 
and the prefent temptations lefs, in 
our Anterican houies; but the im- 
propriety would be equally obvions, 
though perhaps not fo influntancoufly 
deftrudtive. 

Our author proceeds to prove his 
doétrine by examples out of Roman 
hiltory. * What more noble patri- 
ots were there ever in the World than 
the Roman fenators were, While they 
Were kept under by their kings, and 
felt the fame burdens of their fury, 
as did the reft of the people ?” 

If by the patriots are meant men 
who werc brave and attive in war to 
defend the commonwealth againit its 
enemies, the Roman fenators and pa- 
tricians were, under the kings, a$ 
good patriots as the plebeians were, 
and no better. Whether they were 
ever kept under by their kings, or 
whether their kings were -kept under 
by them, ‘I fubmit to Livy and Di- 
onyfius. The whole line of their 
kings, Romulus, Nama, Tullus, An- 
eus, Lucius Tarquinius, Servius Tul- 
lius, were meritorious princes; yet 
the patricians and fenators maintain- 
ed a continual feries of cabals againit 
them, conftantly con{piring to fet up 
one, and pull down another. Ro- 
mulus was put to déath by the patri- 
ciatis ; Tullus Hoftilius was murder- 
ed by the patricians;- Lucius T'ar- 
quinius was aflaffinated by the patri- 
cians; and Servius Tullius too was 
tiutdered by the patricians, to make 
way for Tarquin. Some of thefe 
excellent princes were deftroyed for 

being too friendly to the people, and 
others for not being fervile enough to 
thefenate. Ifitis patriotifm to perfe- 
cute to death every prince who had 
an equitable defire of doing juitice 
and cafing the burdens of ‘the plebei. 
ans; to intriguein continual faGtions 
to fet up one king ahd butcher ano. 
ther; to confides frigadfhip, and hu- 
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manity, and equity,’ to the plebetang 
as treafon againit the flate, and the 
higheft crime that could be commit- 
ted either by a king or patrician; 
then the Roman fenators ender the 
kings were noble patriots. But the 
utmott degrees of jealoufy, envy, ar- 
rogance, ambition, raricour, rage, 
and cruelty, that ever conttituted the 
ariftocratical or oligarchical charaéter 
in Sparta, Venice, Poland, or where- 
ever unbalanced ariftocratics have ex- 
ifled and been moft enormous, exifted 
in the Reman patricians under their 
kings. 

What can cur author mean by the 
fenate and people’s * feeling the bar- 
dens of the fury of their kings?” 
Surely he had read the Roman hif- 
tory ! Did he mean to reprefent it? 
The whole line of Roman kings, un- 
til we come to Tarquin the Proud, 
were mild, moderate princes, dnd 
their greateit fault, in the eyes of the 
fenators, was an endeavour now and 
then to proteét the people againil the 
tvranny of the fenate. ‘Their greateit 
fault, in the judgment of truth, was 
too much complaifance to the fenate, 
by making the conftitution more arit- 
tocratical ; witnefs the affemblies by 
centuries inftituted by Servius Tul- 
hus. 

But Nedham fhould have confi- 
dered what would have been the fruits 
in Rome, from the time of Romulus, 
of annual cleétions of fenators to be 
vefted with fupreme power, with all 
the authority of the king, fenate and 
people. All thofe perions whofe 
names we now read as kings, and all 
thofe who are mentioned as fenators, 
would have caballed with the people 
as well as one another. ‘Their pal 
fions would not have been extinguith- 
ed; the fame jealoufy and envy, am- 
bition and avarice, revenge and crus 
elty, would have been difplayed im 
aflemblies of the people : fometimes 
one junto would have been popular, 


fometimes another ; one fet of prin- 


ciples 










ciples would have prevailed one year, 
gnd another the next ; now one Jaw, 
then another ; at this time one rule 
of property, at that another ; riots, 
tumults, and battles, would have been 
fought continually ; the law would 
have been a perfect Proteus: But as 
this confufion could not Jaft long, ei- 
ther a fimple monarchy, or an arifto- 
cracy, muit have arifen ; thefe might 
not have lafted long, and all che re- 
yolutions defcribed by Plato and Arif- 
totle as growing out of one another, 
and that we fee in the Greck, Roman, 
and Italian republics, did grow out 
of one another, muit have taken 
place, until the people, weary of 
changes, would have {fettled under a 
fngle tyranny and fianding arniy, 
uplefs they had been wife enough to 
elablith a well-ordered government 
of three branches. It is eafy to mif- 
reprefent and confound things in or- 
der to make them anfwer a purpote, 
but it was not becaute the authority 
Was permanent, or /landing, or heredi- 
tary, that the behaviour of the fenate 
was worle after the expulfion of the 
kings than it had been under them; 
for the dignity of patricians, and the 
authority of fenators, was equally 
fanding, permanent, and hereditary, 
under the kings, from the inititution 
of Romulus to the expulfion of Tar- 
quin, as it was afterwards, from the 
expulfion of ‘Tarquin to the inftitu- 
tion of tribunes, and indeed to the 
lubverfion of the commonwealth. It 
Was not its permanency, but its omnt- 
potence, its being unlimited, unbalanc- 
ta, uncontrouled, that occafioned the 
abufe ; and this is precifely what we 
contend for, that power is always a- 
buied when unlimited and unbalanc- 
ed, whether it be permanent or tem- 
porary, a diftin€tion. that makes little 
difference in effeet. ‘The temporary 
has often been the worft of the two, 

cause it has often been fooner abul- 
ed, and more groisly, in order to ob- 
fain its revival at the ftated period. 
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It is greed that ‘patricians, nobles, 
fenators, the ariltocratical part of the 
community, eal] it by what name 
you pleafe, are noble patriots when 
they are kept under: they are really 
then the belt men and the beft citi- 
zens: but there is no poffibility of 
keeping them under but by giving 
them a mafter ina monarchy, and 
two mafters in a free government, 
One of the mailers I mean is the ex- 
ecutive power in the firit magiftrate, 
and the other is the people in their 
houfe of reprefentatives. Under thefe 
two inalters they are, in general, the 
beit men, ¢itizens, magiltrates, ge- 
nerals, or other officers ; they are the 
guardians, ornaments, and glory of 
the community. 

Necham talks of « fenate and peo- 
ple’s feeling the burdens of the fury 
of the kings ;” but as we cannot ac- 
cule this writer of ignorance, this 
mult have been either artifice or in« 
advertence. ‘There is not in the 
whole Roman hiltory fo happy a pe- 

od as this under their kings. The 
whole line were excellent characters, 
and fathers of their people, notwith- 
ftanding the continual cabals of the 
nobles againit them. ‘The nation was 
formed, their morality, their religion, 
the maa*ms of their government, were 
all eftablifhed under thefe kings: the 
nation was defended again innume- 
rable and warlike nations of enemies 5 
in fhort, F.ome was never fo well go- 
verned or fo happy. As foon as the 
monarchy was abolifhed, and an am- 
bitious republic of haughty afpiring 
ariftocratics was erected, they were 
feized with the ambition of conqueft, 
and became a torment to themielves 
and tothe world. Our author con- 
fefles, that “ being freed from the 
kingly yoke, and having fecured all 
power within the hands of them- 
{alyes and their pofterity, they fell 
into the fame abfurdities that had 
been before committed by their kings, 
fo that this new yoke became more 
intolerable 
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intolerable than the former.” It 
would be more conformable to the 
truth of hiftory to fay, that they con- 
tinued to behave exactly as they had 
done; but having no kings to mur- 
der, they had only people to deftroy. 
The fovereign power was in them 
under the kings, and their greateit 
animofity againft their kings, next to 
the ambitious defire of getting into 
their places, was their too frequent 
patronage of the people, ‘The only 
change made by the revolution was 
to take off a little awe which the 
name of king infpired. ‘The office, 
with all its dignities, authorities, and 
powers, was, in faét, continued un- 
der the title of conful ; it was made 
annually elective it is true, and be- 
came accordingly a mere tool of the 
fenate, wholly deftitute of any power 
or will to proteét plebeians, a difpo- 
fition which the hereditary kings al- 
ways difcovered more or lefs, and 
thereby became odious to the fenate, 
for there is no fin or crime {o hie- 
nous, in the judgment of patricians, 
as for any one of their own rank to 
court plebeians, or become their pa- 
tron, proteétor, or friend. 
It is very true thet * the new yoke 
was more intolerable than the old, 
nor covid the people find arly reme- 
dy unti] they procured that neceflary 
office of the tribunes.” This was 
fome remedy, but a very feeble and 
ineffe&tual one; nor, if the people 
had inftituted an annual aflembly of 
500 repretentatives, would that have 
been an effectual remedy, without a 
plenary executive power in the con- 
jul; the fenate and aflembly would 
have heen foon at war, and the lea- 
oer of the victorions army matter of 
the fate. If “ the tribunes, by ve- 
Ing vetted with a temporary authori- 
ty by the people’s election, remained 
the more fenfible of their condition,” 
the Ame rican governors anda fen 
vetted as they 
authority by 


ators, 
are wilha tem porar 
the people’s election, 
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will remain fenfible of their condi- 
tion too. If they do not become tog 
fenfible of it, and difcover that flat. 
tery, and bribery, and partiality, are 
better calculated to procure renova- 
tions of their authority, than honefty, 
liberty, and equality, happy indeed 
fhall we all be! 

«© What more excellent patriot 
could there be than Manljzs, till 
he became corrupted by time and 
power ?” Is it a clear cafe that Man- 
lius was corrupted? To me he ap- 
pears the beft patriot in Roman hif- 
tory ; the moft humane, the moft 
equitable; the greateft friend of li- 
berty, and the moft defirous of a 
conftitution truly free ; the real friend 
of the people, and the enemy of ty- 
ranny in every fhape, as well as the 
greateft hero and warrior of his age 
—a much greater charaéter than 
Camillus. Our author’s expreflion 
implies, that “ there was no greater 
patriot,” until he faw the neceflity 
of new-moddling the conftitution, 
and was concerting meafures upon 
the true principle of liberty, the au- 
thority of the people, to place checks 
upon the fenate. But Manlius isan 
unfortunate inftance for our author. 
Tt was not time and power that in- 
fpired him with his defigns ; the jea- 
loufy and envy of the fenate had re- 
moved him from power ; he was nel- 
ther conful, diétator, nor general. 
Ariftocratical envy had fet up Ca- 
millus, and continued him in power, 
both as conful and diétator, on pur- 
pofe to rival and mortify Manlius. 
Tt was difcontinuance of power then 
that corrupted him, if he was cor- 
rupted ; and this generally happens 
difappointed candidates for popular 
elections are as often corrupted by 
their fall from power, as hereditary 
ariftocratics by their continuance m 
If. 

© Who more noble, courteous, and 
well affeéted to the common good 
than Appius Claudius at firt? But 
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frerwards, having obtained a conti- 
nuation of the government in his own 
hands, he foon loft his primitive in- 
nocence and integrity, and devoted 
himfelf toall the practices of an ab- 
flute tyrant.” ‘This is very true, 
bat it was not barely continuation of 

wer, it was abfolute power, that 
did the mifchief. If the power had 
been properly limited in degree, it 
might have been continued, without 
limitation of time, without corrupt- 
ing him: though it might be better 
to limit it, both in degree and in time ; 
and it muft never be forgotten that it 
was the people, not the jenate, that 
continued him in power. 

The fenate aéted an arbitrary and 
reprehenfible part, when they thought 
tocontinue Lucius Quintius in the 
confulfhip longer than the time li- 
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mited by law: by violating the law 
they became tyrants, and their act 
was void. That gallant man aéted 
only the part of a good citizen in re- 
fufing to fet a precedent fo prejudi- 
cia] to the Roman conftitution ; his 
magnanimity merits praife: but per- 
haps he was the only fenator who 
would have refufed, and we cannot 
fafely reckon upon fuch felf-denial 
in forming any conltitution of go- 
verninent. But it may be depended 
on, that when the’whole power is in 
one aflembly, whether of patricians 
or plebeians, or any mixture of both, 
a favourite will be continued in power 
whenever the majority wifhes it, and 
everv conceivable fundamental law, 
or even oath, againit it will be dif- 


penfed with. 
(To be continued. ) 
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Osservations on the Urinity of the Latin and Greek Lanevacss, 
in a Series of Letters. 


LETT 


My dear Sir, 
O refute the doétrines of others 
is a difagreeable tafk. We 
are too apt, whatever pains we may 
take to the contrary, inftead of point- 
ing out coolly the falacy of an opi- 
hion, to endeavour to reprefent the 
author of it in a ridiculous point of 
ew, fuppofing that when we have 
excited a laugh againft him we have 
gained our point. This will gene- 
rally produce ill-humour in our op- 
ponent; he will reply with fpleen; 
We make a rejoinder; little frailties 
on both fides are related; till at 
length from differing merely in opi- 
hion, we become inveterate enemies. 
This mode of proceeding I have ftu- 
dioufly endeavoured to avoid in my 
obfervations on the utility of the an- 
cient languages. It has uniformly 
en my wifh to treat my adverfarics 
With candour and politenefs. If I 
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have failed in any one inftance, you 
will afcribe it to inatrention, and not 
to any malevolence of difpofition. I 
proceed with the objections. 

In further confirmation of the po- 
fition which I noticed in my laft it is 
faid, « by neglecting the ancients, we 
may borrow imagery from the many 
ufeful and well known arts which 
have been the inventions of modern 
aces, and thereby furpals the ancients 
in the variety and effect of our com- 
pofitions.” “Allufions and fimiles, 
drawn from the great and beautiful 
works of nature, aredn general much 
more pleafing tothe imagination than 
thofe borrowed from the arts, and 
hence are better calculated to adorn 
poetical or any other compofition. 


“ 

But even admitting the excellence of 

“macery borrowed from modern arts 
7% eo) 4 . “? 

and inventions, will the ftudy of the 

ancients 
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ancients be an obitacle to the ufe of 
this? Certainly it will not. I do 
not defire the ancient poets, orators 
or hiftorians to be fo far attended to, 
as that we fhould fervilely imitate 
them. All that I contend for is, that 
our own obfervations added to what 
they have done before us, will pro- 
duce a greater {um than our moft 
diligent obfervations alone could do, 
and therefore 1 would have them ttu- 
died. : 

«© Dr. Swift as an author, owes 
nothing tothe ancients.” If I might 
be allowed to deliver my fentiments 
on this head, J would obferve that 
the ftyle of Dr. Swift appears to be 
formed upon that of two ancient au- 
thors, Juvenal and Lucian. He has 
all the rancour and feverity of the 
one, joined with the wit, and, at the 
fame time, the indelicacy of the other. 

« The moft intimate acquaintance 
with the Roman and Greek writers 
will not produce perfeétion of ityle 
in men who are devoid of tafte and 
genius.” It would be expecting too 
much to fuppofe it would. But if 
this acquaintance has any influence 
upon perfons pofleffed of both thefe 
qualifications, by affording correct 
models to the one, and powerful in- 
centives to the other, it certainly 
ynuft be admitted to be ufeful. An 
intimate knowledge of the Scriptures 
is {ufficient to produce a virtuous life. 
Many perfons poflefled of this know- 
iedge lead moft abandoned lives. We 
are not however from this to infer 
that the Scriptures are of no ufe in 
directing to a life of virtue and good- 
nefs, 

“ Milton, Addifon, &c. were La- 
tin and Greek fcholars. Bat they 
were at the fame time men of genius 
and tafte; and hence the purity and 
dignity of their writings. Had none 
of them ever read Homer, Livy, or 
Cicero, but drawn only upon their 
own flock of original feclings and 
ideas, I think it highly probable, 
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that they would have far furpaffed 
the encients in their literary produc- 
tions.” Let us enquire into the pro- 
bability of this. The do@rine of 
original or innate ideas is fuficient! 
exploded. We mutt derive all our 
ideas originally either from the ob- 
fervations of our own fenfes, or from 
the teftimony of others. By vari- 
oufly compounding and feparating 
thefe we form reflex ideas. The 
greater number of ideas, derived 
from the fenfes or from the teftimo- 
ny of others, there is in our minds, 
the more various and more numerous 
will the reflex ideas be, confequent. 
ly the greater will be the variety and 
originality of a compofition. Now 
let me afk, who bids faireft to excel}, 
he who depends altogether wpon the 
ideas which he derives from his fenfes 
and the teftimony of thofe about him, 
or he who adds to thefe all the rich 
colleéted ftores contained in the an- 
cient authors ? 

I fhall now briefly confider the ad- 
vantages which it is fuppoiéd would 
attend the rejeétion of the Latin and 
Greek languages as branches of libe- 
ral education. 

That « it would check the in- 
creafe of words derived from the La- 
tin and Greek languages,” and per- 
haps « banifh Latin and Greek words 
from Englifh compofition,” cannot 
be denied. But may not this be done 
without rejecting thefe languages ? 
Of all the numerous terms derived 
from them, which are to be found 
in the elaborate diétionary.of Dr. 
Johnfon, there are but three for which 
he gives his own authority. There 
is then but little reafon to dread the 
introduétion of fuperfluous words by 
other men. The perufal of Lex- 
phanes has prevented many perions 
from adopting the turgid ftyle. But 
even admitting that nothing but the 
total rejection of theic languages can 
have the effeét propofed, is this @ 
fufficient reafon why. we fhould de- 
prive 
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prive ourfelves of all the knowledge 
which may be acquired from the 
Roman and Greek writers ? The re- 
medy would be worfe than the dif- 
ale. - How * it would preferve our 
language from the encroachments of 
French and Italian words” I have not 
fuficient penetration to perceive. 

That * it would produce a revo- 
jution in icience and in human af- 
fairs” we may alfo admit. But the 
fubfequent affertion will not fo readi- 
ly be granted. ** ‘That nation which 
fhall firft fhake off the fetters of thefe 
ancient languages, will advance fur- 
ther in knowledge and in happinefs 
in twenty years, than any nation in 
Europe has done in a hundred.” In 
oppafition to this I will barely repeat 
an aflertion of either Blackwell or 
Harris, I do not recollect which, that, 
as foon as we forfake the ftudy of the 
ancient claffics, we fhall relapfe into 
the barbarifm and ignorance of the 
middle centuries. 

“ The prejudices of the common 
people againft fchools and colleges” 
canno mon be imputed to the Latin 
and Greek ,anguages, than to any 
other part of education. A man may 
bea mere {cholar in mathemetics and 
natural philofophy as well asin Latin 
and Greek. It is not therefore the 
rejection of Latin and Greek, but 
the forming of men of real {cience 
‘inftead of finatterers, that will tend 
to remove thefe prejudices. 

I cannot conceive how “ it would 
be the means of banifhing pride from 
our feminaries of public education.” 
The ftudy of languages is not of it- 
felf produétive of this. There is in- 
deed no branch of learning which 
has not a counterpart that may be 
termed falfe learning which tends to 
produce pride. Why then fhould we 
be furprifed at finding this in the flu- 
dy of Latin and Greek ? If ftudents 
of thefe languagues are apt to fall into 
the fhady of verbal criticifm, ftudents 
*f other parts of fcience fall into ftu- 
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dies equally trifling and ufelefs. The 
difputes which have raged amongit 
the philologitts refpecting the He- 
brew points, the Greek accents, the 
pronunciation of Latin letters, and 
the various readings of ancient au- 
thors, are not in 'themfelves more ri- 
diculous nor more injurfous to the 
true interefts of fcience, then the re- 
fearches of the mathetatician after 
the quadrature of the circle and the 
perpetual motion, and of the chymift 
after the philofapher’s ftone, elixir of 
life, and univerial folvent; nor than 

the minute attention of the virtuofo 

to his fhells and infeéts; nor than 

the endlefs difputes of metaphyfici- 

ans concerning the exiftence of mat- 

ter, the freedom of will, &c. But 

fhall we ceafe to learn thefe {ciences 

becaufe an il]-ufe has been made of 
them? Such conduct would be ab. 

furd in the extreme. 

T find it dificult to underftand 
how “ it would increaie the number 
of ftudents in our colleges.” It would 
neither make better fcholars, nor 
would it leflen the time nor the ex- 
pences of education. — 

The rejeGtion of Latin and Greek 
will mot alone be fufficient “ to re- 
move the difparity in education and 
knowledge which fubfifts between 
the fexes.” We matt, in order to ef- 
feét this, inftrué our ladies in the 
higher branches of the mathematics, 
in government, agriculture, &e. I 
am not, Sir, an enemy to femaleim- 
provement. On the contrary, no 
man liviag feels a more enthufiaftic 
yencration for women of fenfe and in- 
formation. And yet I afk, and you 
may repeat my queftion to your fe- 
male friends, whether the difference 
of deftination and occupation of the 
two fexes do not require a different 
mode of education? Let’our ladies’ 
ftudy every thing that can adorn and 
improve their minds, and that has a 
tendency to make them more agreea- 


ble companions, more amiable wives, 
’ more 
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more affeftionate mothers, and more 
careful miftreiies of families. While 
the fons of America are employed in 
ftudying the principles of govern- 
ment, &c. let it be the fludy of her 
fair daughters not merely to conquer 
but permanently to reign over the 
hearts of the men. 

I have now brought my labours to. 
aclofe. If any thing which I have 





To the Epirors of the New-Yorx Macazine, 


GENTLEMEN, 


By inferting the followiag Hifiory you ail] oblige a cupomer. 


Y father pofiefled a fmall pa- 

trimonial eftate in the county 
of , and married, in early life, 
a lady whofe birth was much above 
her fortune, and who unluckily re- 
tained all the pride of the firlt, though 
it but ill fuited the circumftances of 
the latter. The confequences were 
fuch as might naturally be looked for. 
My father was involved in an expen- 
five ftyle of life, which, in a few 
years, obliged him to fell his eftate 
for payment of his debts. He did 
not live to feel the diftreiles to which 
he might have been reduced; and 
after his death my mother took up 
her refidence in acountry town, where 
the pittance that remained from the 
reverfion of my father’s effeéts, af- 
fifted by a imal] penfion from govern- 
ment, which a diftant relation of my 
mother’s procured for us, enabled her 
to educate me on that fober plan which 
neceflity had now taught her to a- 
dopt. 

Of my beauty I was, like other 
girls, fomewhat vain; but my mo- 
ther was proud to an extreme degree, 
She locked upon it asa gift by which 
my fortune and her's were to be 
made, and conlequently {pared no 
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advanced can be demonttrated tg have 
an evil tendency I will with pleafure 
retract. Nothing now remains but 
to aflure you of the perfeét re{pect 


and efteem with which I have the 
honour to be, 


My dear Sir, 
Your moft obedient 
And moft humble fervant, 


T. QC. 





E. M 





D. 





a Wife feduced by her Hufband. 


poflible pains to fet it off to advan- 
tage. 
Thefe hopes, however, accident 
put it in her power to accompli. 
At the houfe of one of the genteclett 
of our acquaintance (who had two 
daughters nearly of my age) we met 
with Mr. M , agentlaman whom 
the lady of the houfe introduced par- 
ticularly to us, as a man of great 
fortune and fingular worth. Mr. 
M was paft the meridian of life ; 
he had the look and air of a man 
who had feen the world, and talked 
on moit fubjeéts with a degree of 
fhrewd, and often farcaitic oblerva- 
tion, which met with much applautfe 
from the older part of the company, 
but which was not at all calculated 
to pleafe the younger. ‘The enthu- 
fiaim of attachment, of feeling, and 
of virtue, which our reading fome- 
times induced us to mention, he ridi- 
culed as exiiting only in the dreams of 
poetry, or the fanciful heroes of ro- 
mance; but which fenfe and expe- 
rience neither looked to find in others, 
nor ventured to induige in ourielves. 
In fhort, my companions and I hated 
and feared him; and neither our a- 
verfion nor our fear was at all removed 
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the lectares of our mothers on his 
ood fenfe and agreeable manners. 

Thefe lectures were at lait beftow- 
ed with particular emphafis on me, 
and, after a day or two’s preamble 
of gencral commendations, he was 
formally propofed to me by my mo- 
therasahufband. He himfelf, though 
he made his court chiefly to her, 
was now pretty fedulous in his at- 
tentions to me; and made many 
fpeeches to my beauty, and protefta- 
tions of his love, which I heard with 
little emotion, but which my mother, 
and her friend, whofe gueits we were, 
reprefented as the genuine expreflions 
of the moft fincere and ardent attach- 
ment. Of love I had formed fome 
ideas as girls of my age generally do; 
and though I had no particular pre- 
ference for any one elfe, I did not 
hefitar: in refufing him, for whom I 
had hitherto conceived nothing but 
difgut. My refufal increafed the 
ardour of my lover in his fuit : to me 
he talked in common-place language 
of the anguifh it caufed him ; to my. 
mother he {poke in the language of 
the world, and increafed his offers in 
point of fettlement to an exorbitant 
degree. Her influence was propor- 
tionally exerted. She perfuaded, im- 
plored, and was angry. ‘The luxu- 
ty and happinefs of that ftate which 
{might acquire were warmly paint- 
ed; the folly, the impiety, of de- 
priving myfelf and her of fo com- 
fortable an eftablifhment, was {trong- 
ly held forth ; the good qualities and 
generofity of Mr. M were 
expatiated on; thofe ideas which I 
Ventured to plead as reafons for my 
rejection were ridiculed and explod- 
ed. At my time of life, unufed to 
refiftance, fond of my mother, and 
accuitomed to be guided by her ; per- 
haps, too, iomewhat dazzled with the 
Proipeét of the fituation which this 
Marriage would open to.me; it is 
Not furprifing that my firlt refoluti- 
Nzew-Yorx Mac. Now. 1790. 
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ons were overcome. I became the 


wife of Mr. M——. 

For fome time the happinefs they 
had promifed feemed to attend me. 
My hufband was warm, if not tender 
m his attachment; my wifhes for 
mytelf were not only indulged, but 
prompted ; and his kindneis to my 
mother and my friends was unbound- 
ed. § was grateful to Mr. M ’ 
I regarded, I efleemed, I withed to 
love him. On the birth of a fon, 
which happened about a year after 
our marriage, he redoubled his affi- 
duities about me. I was more happy, 
more grateful ; I looked on my boy, 
his father carefied him ; and then it 
was that J loved Mr. M. indeed. 

This happinefs, however, it was 
not my good fortune long to enjoy. 
Some: projects of political ambition, 
in which Mr. M was engaged, 
called him from thofe domeitic en- 
joyments which feemed for a while 
to have interefted him, into more 
public life. We took up our refi- 
dence in the capital, and Mr. M-——~ 
introduced me to what is called the 
beft company. Of his own fociety 
I foon came to enjoy but little. His 
attachment for me began vifibly ta 
decay, and by degrees he lof altoge- 
ther the attentions which for a while 
outlived it. Sallen and filent when 
we were alone, and either neglectful 
or contemptuous when we had com - 
pany, he treated me as one whom it 
would have degraded him to love or 
to refpeét ; whom it was fcarce worth 
while to hate or defpile. I was con- 
fidered as merely a pare of his efta~ 
blifiment; and it was my duty to 
do the honours of his table, as it was 
that of his butler to attend to his 
fide-board, or of his groom to take 
care of his horfes. Like them too, 
I was to minifler to his vanity, by 
the fplendor of my appearance ; if 
-was to fhew that beauty of which 
‘he was maiter, in company and at 
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643 
public places, and was to carry the 
trappings with which he had adorned 
it, to be envied by the poor, and ad- 
mired by the wealthy. Young, gid- 
dy, and fond of amufement, I at latt 
began to enjoy the part he afiigned 
me, and entered warmly into that 
round of diflipation, which for a 
while I had pailed through without 
relifh, and often with felf-repreach. 

For a confiderable time, however, 
a fenfe of right, which I had imbib- 
ed in my infancy, role up occafion- 
ally to embitter my pleafures, and to 
make me afhamed of the pari I was 
acting. Whenever Mr. M———took 
the trouble of perceiving this, it ferv- 
ed him but as a fubjeét for ridicule. 
The reftraints of religion, or nice 
morality, he was at pains to repre- 
fent as the effects of tanaticifm and 
pedantry ; and when I feemed fur- 
pried or fhocked at the principles he 
held forth, he threw in a ineer at my 
former fituation, and hinted, that but 
for him I had been ftill the aukward 
ignorant thing he found me. 

Yet this man expected that I 
fhould be virtuous, as that word is 
ufed by the world; that I fhould 
guard that honour which was his, 
while every other principle of my 
own reCtitude was extinguifhed. For 
along time it was fo. My horror 
at that degree of depravity was not to 
be overcome, even amidit the levity, 
tocall it no worie, of manners which 
I faw continually around me, and 
which, :as a mark of fafhion, he 
wifhed mc to participate. Still in 
the pofieflion of youth and beauty, I 
did not efcape folicitations; but I re- 
pelled them with a degree of refent- 
ment, which I often heard the very 
man whoie honour it guarded, treat 
as affectation in any woman who 
fhould pretend it. He would fre- 


quently repeat from the Letters of 


a a . 

Lord Chetterfield, that a declaration 
of love to a woman was always to be 
ventured, becaufe, even though it 


Hifay of Sophia M——s. 


was rejeétcd, fhe would accept of it 
as a compliment to her attraétions. 
I had foon opportunities of knowing 
that Mr. M was as loofe in his 
practice a3 in his principles. His 
infidelities, indeed, he was not at 
much pains to conceal ; and while I 
continued to upbraid him, was at al- 
moit as little pains to excule. 

- In fuch circumftances, was it to 
be wondered at if my virtue was not 
always proof againit the attacks to 
which it was expofed ? Was it won- 
derful, that thus fituated, expofed to 
temptation, and unguarded by prin- 
ciple, I fhould forget firft the re- 
{lraints of prudence, and then the 
obligations of virtue ? 

Refigned as } now am to my fitu- 
ation, I can look on it as a kind in- 
terpofition of Providence, that detec- 
tion foon followed my firit deviations 
from virtue—before 1 had loft the 
feelings of fhame and contrition— 
before [ had wandered an irrecover- 
able diitance from duty, from prin- 
ciple, from religion. 

Humbled, and I truft improved 
by affliction, I wili not indulge ei- 
ther vindication or refentment, the 
injuries I have done my hufband I 
am willing to cxpiate, (as, alas! he 
knows I do) by penitence and by 
fuffering ; yet, for hisown fake, an 
for the warning of others, let me afk 
him, if, for thefe injuries to him, 
and fufierings to me, he never Im- 
putes any blame to himfelt? Tam 
told he is loud in his charges of my 
ingratitude and perfidy. J again re- 
peat, that I will not offer to apologile 
tor my weaknefs or my crimes. But 
it would be more dignified in him, 
as well as more juit, were he to Jor- 
get rather than reproach the woman 
whofe perfon he bought—whole af- 
fe€tions: he defpifed—_whol inno- 
cence he corrupted—w ofe ruin he 
has caufed ! 





J. G.C. B.. 
For 
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1E perfon promifed to the 
world 1s ftiled the Son of Gad. 


This is now explained the moff below- 
ed of Ged. But where is the proof? 
In etymology I fuppofe nor. It mutt 
therefore be in the ule of fpeaking, 
and then the proof muift be drawn 
from inftances. ‘The ule of the word 
child, by way of exprefing affection, 
is not the thing that comes under our 
notice here. All langu ges have that 
figurative exprefhi on, and 1 the context 
null always "be the index of it. So 
Virael is the “ of God, Hof. xi. 1. 
Deut. xiv. 1. Jer. xxxi. 20. and all 
perfons imitating the goodnefs of the 
heavenly Father, (Luke vi. 35: ) are 
his children. God is fometime 
ed the Father of the Pi ion s, as Dent. 
xxxil. 5. Ha. Ixiii. 16. J 
but the context iy that it it is a 
figurative exprefli on, intended to give 
an idea of his prefervation. But is 
the ordinary name of the pious pco- 
plein the Old Teftament ** Chs/dren 
of God,” and of Gad * Father 2” 
Is it applied to fome particular ol 
jects of the favour of God? Js Mo- 
fes, is wage or David, {tiled the 
Sonot God? Ezra is fo by the Jews 
Did ley copy in that any one of t the 
infpired writers ?* 

To this name, « Son of God,” we 
freque ently ind the epithet added, 
only becotter Tl his too, fay the mo- 
dern + ahaa (fo they file theme Ives) 
lignifies nothing more but the per/iz 
beloved in the hi chef de grees 2 and pre- 
ferred to all others. ‘The Socinians 
deferve praife for af trouble they 
have been at in proving that the ex- 
prefiion ae apetos hyios 3s s perfcdily fy- 
nony mous tO monogenes. It only re- 


ad The anted lua an avor{oi pners or ibe true Ged ¢ 
diftinAic a Sr OW fuch, as had é GIO} sed all reverence to the L De J 


jaferity hi Cpt i “p religious afjembli 


’ 


mains for them to prove, inthe fame 
mannen, that monogenes Means no- 
thing clie but what agapetos ss 
ac cordi ing to etymo logy . If this is 
not di one, they have laboured hard 
increafe the ftrength of their ad- 
verfaries. For now they cannot dif- 
pute our ri ight to explain the expref- 
lion, the beloved Son, which occurs 
often, by “ the only begotten Son;” 
and to explain this laft mentioned, 
we think is hardly neceflary. George 
of Enyed, an author of the greatedt 
fame among them (in Explicat. locor. 
V.el N. T. ete. p- 178. ) cites Ju- 
hus Pollux, who fays, agapetos hytos 
1s called 20 monas on to patri e metri, 
and Licfychius, Suidas ‘and Honter ; 
after which he concludes, exquibus 
a pare monogene et agapeton eye v/a- 
dynamic a. This was too quick. That 
an only begotten child by the Greeks, 
by way of eminence, was called the 
sha i isgranted. But that avery 
beloved child could be called monn ce- 
nes, although it had brothers and fif- 
ters, remains to be proved. The 
Tiebrew Fa ‘bid does not exhauft the 
sp meaning ot the Greek word in 
ieftion, and this is it which the 
Sep tuagint commonly has rendered 
“ beloved,” as Gen. xxii. 2. Jer. vi. 
20. oF highly dcfirable, as Prov. } 59, 
3. Ifaac “indeed is called the only 
hegotten by Paul, Ebr. xi.17. but 
mae) at that time, when Abraham 
eceived the command to facrifce 
him to the Lord, was in reality con- 
£ Jored as loft, for he with his mother 
Hagar was driven out and Ifaac was 
remaining. Solomon, I. 
“xxix. 1. is called by David 
but one of his fons, 
though 
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Philobiblicus. 
though Enyed quotes this place too. 
Homer (Odyif. 2.) calls a beloved 
child monon agapetom, but not mono- 
gene. Erafmus’s fentence, quod Fefus 
dicatur unigenitus, non quod folus fit, 
Sed quod eximic flius, which Enyed 
quotes, is in our, not in his favour, 
if we underftand the force of the word 
eximie. In that fenfe, in which Chrift 
is ftiled the Son of God, God has 
but one fon. The Englifh phrafe 
concerning the true believers, that by no means neceffary to him. (Ap- 
they are children of God by adop- peal tothe ferious and candid profef- 
tion, is very proper. Of Chritt, fors of chriftianity.) « The Baptifts 
Erafmus fays not that he is eximie and Methodifts, not laying much 
dileSus, bt eximie flius, which we  ftrefs upon a learned miniftry, flou- 
would expreis by ufing the term dat rifh greatly. The Independents are 
exochen. now taking the fame methods, and 
This only Son cf God is faid to with the fame fuccefs,” ibid. The 
have been in thé bofom of the father common and unlearned people in any 
before he made his appearance in the country, who do not /pecudate much, 
world, I. John, 1.18. Ow is the retain longeft any opinions with 
participle of the imperfeé as well as which their minds have been much 
prefent tenfe, which we find refolved impreffed, and therefore we always 
into the third perfon of the imperfe@t, look for the cldeft opinions in any 
i. John, i. 2. and John, i. 2. he was country, or any clafs of men among 
from the beginning with God. This the common people, and not among 
“< from the beginning,” the Lord him- the learned.” (Maxims of Hiftorical 
iclf exprefles, John, xvii. 5. with Criticifm.) 
“© before the world was,” where he 
appeals to the glory he then enjoyed. ifted in the time of the apoftles ; and 
In another place, (John, iii. 13.)) I think it evident, that it was the 
where he inculcates the propriety of faith of the bulk of Chriftians, and ef- 
believing his doétine, he fays, that pecially the unlearned Chriftians, for 
truth could be expeéted from no body two or three centuries after Chrift.” 
better than from him, who came ibid. ‘Tertullian reprefents the ma- 
from Heaven. To the Jews hede- jority of the common or unlearned 
clared (John, vili. 58.) by anoath, Chriftians, the idots, as unitarians, 
that he was before Abraham, andto and it js among the common people 
his difciples, (John, vi. 62.) that they that we always find the oldeft opini- 
fhould {ce him afcend up where he ons in any country, and in any fect, 
was before. while the learned are mot apt to in- 
acon ree on oe ~ . riefily, novate. Athanafius alfo apres 
fpeculation, it will Min a ae 3 tibjest Of et ae .; Nit 
mip ge seb nnermcnagl 5s ible, many, and efpecially perfons of low 
notwithftanding all this, to write an underftandings, were inclined to the 
— am againft the pre-exifience of wunitarian doétrine. ibid. * The firkt 
rch con gh a8 who bland dia the dfn 
weriain appears to be, Gi ait re of a pre-exiltence and eis r 
trufi their teachers, that hchanai tn Pat Cart, acknowledged RT 
& Othe nicns were exceeaingly unpopular 

: among 
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thoufands, who believe the immorta- 
lity of their foul avithout any Jpecula- 
tion, I fhould think this would be 
more than fufficient. I thal] leave, 
therefore, for a while, his good -na- 
tured Chriftians to their fate, and at. 
tend the fpeculating philofopher. 
But what dol difcover here? The 
philofopher explains againit /ecula. 
tion! A learned miniftry, though 
he acknowledges it to he defirable, is 


«< Tt was never denied 
that the proper unitarian doctrine ex- 
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among the unlearned Chriftians, that 
thefe dreaded the dottrine of ‘Trinity, 
thinking that it infringed upon the 
doftrine of the fupremacy of God 
the Father, and the learned Chritti- 
ans make frequent apologies to them, 
and to others, for their own opinion.” 
jbid. I think whoever takes the pains 
tocompare thefe expreflions with the 
general tenor of the Hanoverian piece, 
will not retain a very great opinion 
of the originality of the latter; and 
whoever compares them with his 
philofophical works, will be apt to 
think, that as the Doétor, by much 
labour and affiduity, has gaiised a 
pretty general, and well-deferved ap- 
plaufe in philofophy, he wifhes, in 
inatters of divinity, to conquer by 
lurprize. His philofophical works 
have read and admire ; but while 
they penetrate me with efteem for 
his philofophical character, they vail 
to my eyes, in fome meafure, his 
theological. I know fomething of 
the extenfion of both fields. For 
fearching the Scriptures in fuch a 
manner as our days require from a 
divine, who can do as little without 
his philological, critical, exegetical, 
and hiftorical apparatus, as the Doétor 
without his philofophical, he can, 
with all propriety, plead the want of 
me; and his theological writings 
attually plead it. ‘The medical art 
is, if we only give good definitions, 
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nothing elfe but a part of philofophy : 


but we make it a feparate {cience, 
becaufe, on account of its ampli- 
tude, it requires a particular man: 
Skillful we may be in both, but emi- 
nent only inone. Much more is 
this to be faid of divinity, becaufe 
its encyclopedy is of a more extend- 
ed compafs. 

That Chrift is called God in Scrip- 
ture, no Socinian ever doubted, much 
leis that he is called the Son of God. 
In what fenfe this is done, how the 
primitive Chriftians underftood it, 
which of their writings, and what 
places of them are to be depended 
on as genuine, I am not very willing 
to learn from an unlearned minifiry, 
becaule I fee it requires either new 
inipiration, or connettion, language, 
grammar, critics, hiftory. Finding 
that I came at a wrong hour to the 
Doétor, when I had not my philofo- 
phical turn, I at prefent leave him, 
particularly as he fays not a word 
concerning the places J alluded to in 
proof of the pre-exiftence of Chrift, 
though the fection, I have my eyes 
open, isinfcribed, Arguments againft 
the Deity and pre-exiftence of Chrift, 
but it is added, from hiftory. I fhall 
take fome notice of them at the clofe 
of this number. For arguments 
againft the pre-exiltence of Chrilt 
{from Scripture, I look in vain. 


(To be continued. ) 
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On Propriery in Cuoice off SONGS. 


ESIDES the ufe of finging in 

divine fervice, of which I do 
hot intend to fpeak on this occaficn, 
Tthink it conflitutes one of the pure, 
moft innocent, and delightful enter- 
tinments. It gives a pleafing variety 
to the {weets of fociety, and renders 
acompany cheerful and happy. It 
diverts the mind in a greater degree 
than any thing I know of from the 





important cares of life. As men, as 
men of bufinefs, and in all our re- 
lative fituations, we have cares and 
anxieties, which are not to be too 
much liftened to, left they make us 
melancholy ; nor too little attended 
to, left they bring on ourruin. — To 
alleviate thefe, fociety is necetlary ; 
and no part of our focial amufe- 
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652 On Propriety in Choice of Songs. 


called rational by a better claim than 
mufic. 

But as thefe are the avowed ad- 
vantages which flow from finging, it 
is not to be expected that fnging 
fhould want its pretenders. In fing- 
ing, as well asin poetry and patrio- 
tifm, there are many impoftures : and 
as men are generally more vain of the 
good qualities which they fuppofe 
they pofiets, than of thofe which 
they really pofiefs, we are often ob- 
liged to take {qualling for melody, 
and difcord for mufic. 

But as a finger, like a poet, mutt 
be born, ane cannot be made, fo (I 
except Italian fingers,) we are not to 
fall out with thofe who do their bett 
to pleafe their company, and who 
have the good-nature to expofe their 
infirmities of voice, rather than oc- 
cafion a languid moment in their 
evenings amufement. My obferva- 
tions fhall be confined to what I cail 
propriety in the choice of fongs ; and 
this I hope will be underftood by the 
few following remarks. 

Young ladies in general fing ve 
fongs; end if I fhould fay that many 
love fongs are improper for them, 
perhaps I might be thought guilty of 
an afiected prudery unbecoming my 
fex ; therefore I will keep this fenti- 
ment for my private friends. Let 
them then go on and fing love fongs ; 
but although Maria, aged fixteen, 
may chaunt 

Cupid, God of foft perfuafion, &e. 
it is rather mal-a-propos for her 
grandmother to follow with 

Come, live with me, and be my love, 
when, from the lofs of teeth and 
voice, it may be fuppofed the would 
fing better 

How imperfe? is exprefion ! 

And likewife, although I readily 
grant, that a’young lady fhould ad- 
drefs the company with 

When war's alarms entied my Willy 
From me; 3 


yet fhe feems to forget her fex, whea 
fhe fings 

Blow high, blow low, let tempefs 

tear. 

It would be equally improper for 
a gentleman to forget 

S: weet are the charms of her I love, 
and {icandalife his fex with 

Truft not man,.for he'll deceive you, 

There is a peculiar beauty, in the 
words, and {weetne(s and foftnefs in 
the air, 

As dowon on Banna’s banks I fray d. 

But who would expeét them from 
the mouth of a fedate elderly gentle- 
man; or who would expect 

Then I fang Fal de ral tit, 
from the pouting lips of a delicate 
virgin ? and yet Iam forry to fay it, 
I have been often difgufted at hear- 
ing this lait fong by a voice that 
would have been better employed in 
more decent and feminine produc- 
tions. 

My friend, Old Gruff the broker, 
has but one fong; and that is, 

Somebous my fpindle I miflaid ; 
and his daughter Betfey, not to be 
behind hand in point of propriety, 
entertains the company with 

A cobler there was, and he liv'd in 

a fia dl; 
although it is very plain, that fhe 
ought to have the * fpindle,” and 
he aét the “ cobler.” 

Some regard ought alfo to be paid 
to age as well as to fex. Mrs. Clack- 
itt introduces her daughter, Muls 
Fanny, who is juft nine years old, 
into company, and begs they will 
hear the pretty dear fing a fong. 
Mifs fimpers and looks foolifh ; then 
begins with 
As now my bloom comes on apace, 

The fwwains begin to teaxe me} 

But tavo who claim the foremoaft place, 

Try diffrent ways to pleaje me. 


. od , 4 ] 

The comical fouls, as they call 
themfelves, are for drinking-fong's 
and 
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and roar out the choruffes like the 
roaring of a turbulent fea, 

Give us glafes, my wench ; 

or, 

Let's pufh about the fowing bowl, 

Such iongs are great prooi of the 
impelling power ot mulic, the pre- 
cepts contained dn t! cm being car- 
ried into immediate practice. The 
drum and fife have not a more in- 
flantaneous effect on foldiers. 

In the performance of duets, the 
impropricties I have been hinting at 
occur frequenily ; from two men, 
who perhaps never faw each other 
before, we may expect, 

In infancy our hopes and fears. 

And from the ladies, we are {ure of 
their favourite, 

How feet in the woodlands, with 

freet hound and horn. 

Many duets and fongs fucceed on 
the itage, from their connection with 
the ftory of the play in which they 
are performed ; but in company I 
never could difcover the propriety 
of 

In the gentle Laura’s fread, 

Take me, fair one, to your bed. 

If it mean any thing, it is rather 
an improper requeft to be made be- 
fore papa and mama, or even before 
uncle and aunt. 

Thefe improprieties are the more 
unneceiiary, fince we have fo many 
fongs which may be confidered as 
complete in themfelves, and altoge- 
ther unconneéted either with the pait 
or future. 

In dividing the fongs between the 
ladies and gentlemen, I would wifh 
to referve all the hearts, darts, ayings, 

Jighing, &c. &c. &c. for the young 
hymphs; and all the Derry down’s, 
Rog de dives, Fal al deral alls, and 
Iw evow: avbacks 
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Certain protefiions claim an exclu- 

five privilege to fing certain fongs 5 

and this muft not be denied them. 

Politicians ought never to omit the 
Vicar of Bray; nor the junior clergy 
lofe fight of the Vicar and Mofes.— 
On the other hand, a merchant ought 
never to meddle with 

What have we with day to do? 

Sons of care ’iwas made for you. 
Nor wiil it add much to the autho- 
rity of tutors and fchoolmafters to 
teach their pupils to chant 

Rail no mare, ye learned affes ; 

or, 

Now we are free from college rules. 

I fhall conclude my paper with 
obferving, that there does not appear 
any neceility for parents to teach their 
female children, when in their teens, 
that 
Man, man, man is for the woman made, 
And the woman's made for man; 
becaufe, if my information be right, 
this is foon enough diicovered with- 
out any inflrudtion on the fubject ; 
as alfo the whole force and beauty of 
thefe moral picces ; 

Youth's the feafon made for jays, 
Love is then our duty ; 
and, 
Parents may fairly thank themfelves, 
Should love our duty mafter. 

As to indecent fongs, thofe which 
fhock the ears even of libertines in 
their cooler moments, I have nothing 
tofay. They are fitted to the com- 
pany in which they are fung; and 
the company well fitted by intoxica- 
tion to receive them. It is impoffi- 
ble to writeagainit them: thofe who 
would prevent them, muft do it by 
refufing to liften to them. Thofe 
who propagate them in forg-books, 
ar¢ too well reconciled to infamy to 
be deterred by any obfervations a 
moralift can make. 
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654 Original Letter of Columbus. 


ORIGINAL LETTER or COLUMBUS. 


Jamaica, Aug. 1784. 

HE following letter, never be- 

fore publifhed, was extracted 

from an old book of manufcripts in 

the ifland of Jamaica, containing alfo 

Venables’ Narrative, with colonial 

and political difeuffions and memoirs 

during the laft century. Mr. Long, 

in his valuable furvey of Jamaica, 

has made copious quotations from 
this book. 

The tranflation is not very accu- 
rate; but as the Spanith original is 
not before me, I have not ventured 
to make any material alterations. 

[This letter of Columbus, which 
bears evident marks of authenticity, 
appears to have been written during 
his foarth and lait voyage, when he 
lay in a moft deplorable fituation on 
the coaft of Jamaica; where, after 
having compleated his richeft and 
moft valuable difcoveries of Weragua, 
Mexico, and the whole coaft of Terra 
Firma, from the Gulph of Honduras 
to the mouth of the river Oronogue, 
he was forced to run his fhips on 
fhore, bemg fo rotten and worm- 
eaten, that he could no longer keep 
them above water. Here he fuffered 
the extremelt mifery. Seized with 
the moft excruciating pains of the 
gout, deferted by moit of his crew, 
his provifions exhaufted, and the na- 
tives his enemies, he had no refource 
but to the bare chance of a trufty 
fervant’s finding his way to St. Do- 
mingoin an Indian canoe, which he 
providentially accomplifhed, entruft- 
ed, as it-fhould feem, with the fol- 
Jowing letter; and the papers there- 
in mentioned. Whether this letter 
ever found its way to the Spanith 
court, does not appear. ] ' 


Letrer from Curisroruer Co- 
LUMBUS to the King of Spat, 
“Sir, Jamaica, 1503. 
« Diego Mendes, and the papers 
T fend by him, will fhow your High- 


nefs what rich mines of gold I have 
diicovered in Veragua; and how | 
intended to have left my brother at 
the river Berlin, if the judgments of 
Heaven, and the greateit misfortunes 
in the world, had not prevented it, 
However, it is fufficient that your 
Highnetfs and fucceflors will have the 
glory and advantage of all, and that 
the full difcovery and fettlement are 
referved for happier perfons than the 
unfortunate Columbus. If God be 
fo merciful to me, as toconduét Men- 
des to Spain, I doubt not but he will 
make your Highnefs, and my great 
Miftrefs, underftand, that this will 
not only be a Caftle and Law, but a 
difcovery of a world of fubjeéts, lands, 
and wealth, greater than man’s un- 
bounded fancy could ever compre- 
hend, or avarice itfelf covet. But 
neither he, this paper, nor the tongue 
of mortal man, can exprels the an- 
guifh and afflictions of my mind and 
body, nor the mifery and dangers of 
my fon, brother, and friends. For 
here already we have been above ten 
months lodged on the open decks of 
our fhips, that are run on fhore and 
lafhed together. ‘Thofe of my men 
that were well have mutinied under 
the Perras of Seville ; my friends that 
were faithful, are now fick and dy- 
ing. We have deftroyed the Indians 
provifions, fo that they abandon us 
all; therefore we are like to perifh by 
hunger ; and thefe miferies are ac- 
companied with fo many aggravating 
circuimftances, that it renders me the 
moft wretched object of misfortune 
this world fhall ever fee; as if the 
difpleafure of Heaven {econded the 
envy of Spain, and would punith as 
criminal thefe undertakings and me- 
ritorious fervices. Good Heaven! 
and you holy faints that dwell in it, 
let the King Don Ferdinand, and my 
illuftrious Mittrefs Donna Ifabelle, 
know that Iam the moft miferable 
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man living, and that my zeal for their 
fervice and intereft hath brought me 
to it; for it is impoffible to live and 
have afflictions equal to mine. J fee, 
and with horror apprehend, my own 
and (for my fake) thefe unfortunate 
and deferving people’s deftruétion. 
Alas! Piety and Juttice have retired 
to their regions above; and itis a 
crime to have done, or have promif- 
edtoo much. As my mifery makes 
my life a burden to myfelf, fo I fear 
the empty titles of Perpetual’ Vice- 
roy and Admiral render me obnoxi- 
ous to the Spanifh nation. Tt is vi- 
file enough, that all methods are 
made ufe of to cut the thread that is 
breaking ; for Iam, in my old age, 
opprefied with infupportable pains of 
the gout, and am now Janguifhing 
and expiring with that and other in- 
firmities among favages, where Ihave 
neither medicines nor provifions for 
the body, prieft or facrament for the 
foul; my men mutinying ; my bro- 
ther, my fon, and thofe that are faith- 
ful, fick, itarving, and dying: the 
Indians have abandoned us, and his 
Grace of Saint Domingo, Obando, 
has fent rather to fee it I am dead, 
than to fuccour us, or to bury me 
New-York Mac. Now. 1790. 
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alive here; for his boat neither dc- 
livered a letter, or {poke, or would 
receive any from us. I therefore 
conclude your Highneffes? officers in- 
tend that here my voyage and life 
fhould end. Oh, bleffed mother of 
God! who compaflionates the mof 
miferable and opprefled, why did not 
Cenell Bovadilla®* kill me, when he 
robbed me and my brether of cur 
early-purchafed gold, and fent us to 
Spain in chains, without trial, crime, 
or fhadow of one? Thefe chains are 
all the treafures I have, and they 
fhall be buried with me, if I chance 
to have a coffin or grave ; for I would 
have the remembrance of fo unjuft 
and tragical an aét die with me, and 
for the glory of the Spanifh name be 
eternally forgotten. Had ir been fo 
{oh blefled Virgin !} Obando would 
not have found us for ten or twelve 
menths perifhing through malice as 
great as our misfortunes.: Oh ! let it 
not bring a further infamy on the 
Caftilian name, nor let future ages 
know there were wretches fo vile in 
this, as to think to recommend them- 
felves to Don Ferdinand by deftroy- 
ing the unfortunate and mifcrable 
Chriftopher Columbus! not for his 
F crimes, 


* This man, a & panifh knight, and a favourite at court avhen Columbus 
was governor of H:/pantola, was fent out with a commiffion to enquire into 
his conduc. He had been reprejented to his Sovereigns Ferdinand and Jjabel- 
la, as cruel, cowetous, corrupt, ambitious, and tyrannical ; but it was thought 
his greatef crime was, that of being immenfely rich, He was therefore charg- 
ed with’ aworking the gold mines within his jurifdiction clandeftinely, and con- 


tealing from the officers of 
1s ruin was predetermined, it x 


the crown thofe that were the mot valuable. As 
vas eafy to fird accufers. He was feized, &- 


° . . ° > ™ _ yh PF p 
vefled of his government, put in irors, hts avbole property confijecied ; and 


thus impowerifoed, he was fent prifoner to Spain. 
admittance to the royal prefence, and was again ta 
on @ promife of making fill more vali 


on the oth of May, 1502, he fet fail 


the port of St. Domingo, on the a prabenft s : 
F, = tg Sitvicde of the coaft enatled rim to efcape 


was there refufed entrance: } 


its fury Ly taking timely foelter ina commodtous 
Saétion to learn, before bis departure, that nts 
h the property of whick 


had Leen rebbed, had perifeed miferatly 


with nineteen fhips, chiefly laden wit 


able dijcowertes: 
avith four finell barks, and touching at 


Here he found means to get 
chen into favour, probably 


In parfiat of whic, 
n of an approaching tempeft, he 
us creee; where be had the fatif- 


inveterate enemy Bowadillay 
hb he (Columbus) 
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crimes, but for his pretences to dif- 
cover and give to Spain a new world! 
It was you, oh Heaven! that in{pired 
and condué¢ted me to it ! do you there- 
fore weep for me, and fhow pity; 
let the earth, and every foul in it that 
loves juftice and mercy, weep for 


me; and you, oli glorified faints of 


God ! who know my innocence, and 
{ee my iufferings, have mercy on this 
prefent age, which is too envious and 
obdurate to weep for me! Surely 
thofe who are unborn will do it, when 
they are told that Chriflopher Co- 
lumbus, with his own fortune, at the 
hazard of his own and brother’s lives, 
with little or no expence to the crown 
of Spain, in twenty years and four 
voyages, rendered greater fervices 
than ever mortal men did to prince 
or kingdom ; yet was fuffered to pe- 
- xifh without being charged with the 
Jealt crime, poor and miferable, all 
but his chains being taken from him: 
fo that he who gave Spain another 
world had neither in that, nor in the 





old world, a cottage for himfelf, of 
his wretched family. But thould 
Ffeaven ftill perfecute me, and fem 
difpleafed with what I have done, as 
f the dilcovery of this New World 
would be fatal to the Old, and asa 
punifhroent bring my life in this mi- 
{erable place to its fatal period ; yet, 
oh good angels! you that fuccour the 
opprefled and innocent, bring this pa- 
per to my great Miltrefs! fhe knows 
how much I have fuffered for her 
glory and fervice, and will be fo jut 
and pious as not to let the fons and 
brothers of him who has brought 
Spain immentfe riches, and added to 
it vait and unknown kingdoms and 
empires, want bread, or live on alms! 
She, if fhe lives, will confider, that 
cruelty and ingratitude will provoke 
Heaven, and that the wealth I have 
difcovered will ftir up all mankind to 
revenge and rapine; fo that the na- 
tion may chance to fuffer hereafter, 
for what envious, malicious, and un- 
grateful people do now.” 


tS Te — 
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PHILOSOPHICAL OUTLINES. 
By Z. L. D. 

{ Continued from page 559-] 


T is proper firft to particularize 
the fenfitive faculties, becaufe it 
hath been aflerted, thatthrough them 
we become poflefied of every idea, 
however complicated. But whether 
every complex idea can, as the great 
Lock imagined, be decompounded, 
and traced back to its various fources 
in external fenfe, is fomewhat quef- 
tionable. A late celebrated writer 
has deduced certain inftances as ex- 
ceptions. Thefe, however, are not 
evidences of the exiftence of innate 
ideas, but of the plafirc power of the 
human intelle€&. ‘To what particu- 
lar faculty of the mind this power is 





principally referable, will appear 
hereafter. 

The modes of fenfation, or the 
external faculties, are vulgarly called 
the fve fenfes. ‘True it is there are 
fenfitive perceptions that vary from 
what is particularly underftood by 
thefe terms. They are pafledfby, be- 
-aufe they afford us no inftraétion 
concerning the properties of bodies, 
becaufe they are moit numerous an 
remarkable in a morbid ftate of the 
nervous fyitem, and arc undiftin- 
guifhed by particular epithets. : 

Feeling is that fenfe by which the 


mind is enabled to perceive thole 
qualities 
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yalities in matter that are termed 
extenfion, folidity, fluidity, heat, and 
cold, with a few others that are the 
compounds of thefe. In enumerat- 
ing the objects of the fenfes, a cu- 
rious circumftance prefents itfelf, It 
appears, that itrictly we do not, in 
the act of perception, perceive bodies 
themfelves, or their effences, buton- 
ly certain affections called qualities, 
which, in general, are merely ad- 
ventitious or accidental. All matter, 
as far as we know, and therefore per- 
haps as far as we can conceive, pof- 
fefies {ome fhape or form ; and there- 
fore extenfion from its $0 univerfal 
attachment, feems to have fome claim 
to be confidered as a property.. But 
the reft are not inherent in bodies 
eflentially, but capable of being at- 
tached to, or detached from matter in 
confequence of fome temporary cir- 
cumftance or fituation. ‘Thus, the 
colours of bodies, which are counted 
among their qualities, are well known 
to depend upon the texture of fur- 
faces. Thus, while I feel a hard 
body, ftriétly I can not be faid to feel 
the body itfelf, when bardue/s is the 
only thing perceived ; becaufe this 
quality may be changed to an oppo- 
fite one, by the body becoming {oft ; 
and yet the hody is not changed for 
another, nor is it neceflary to {uppole 
that any alteration has taken place in 
the eflence of its fubftance. 

However various are the qualities 
of bodies, in the communication of 
their impreffions to the mind, bya 
nervous medium, nature obferves 
her ufual fimplicity—a fimplicity fo 


remarkable, that upon clofe exami- 


nation it appears, that feeling is the 
only external fenfe we are poffeffed 
of, and that what are called other 
fenfes are but particular modes of this 
One. T’o illuftrate which the fol- 
lowing concife anatomical defcription 
will be ufeful :— 

The proper brain is a glutinous 
mals, fecreted from the blood, and 
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65 
principally depofited in fuitable ve- 
ficles within the fcull. It appears 
to the cye, and to the microfcope, to 
he a perfectly unorganifed mucous. 
Nerves, however minute, are proba- 
bly cylindrical tubes, formed by the 
contmuation or elongation of the 
membranous veficles juft mentioned. 
They pafs out from the feull and 
{pinal marrow, and are diltributed 
throughout the fyitem, by which 
means the mucous brain, which is 
the organ of all fenfation, is univer- 
fally diffufed. 

No inttructive imprefon from 
material qualities, is ever communi- 
cated to the mind, but in conlequence 
of touch, or a¢tual application to this 
brain at the extremity of the nerves. 
As the fenfes are particularized in 
order, this will evidently appear. 

How can an unorganized mucous, 
or glutin, be adequate in the animal 
ceconomy to the important purpofe of 
a medium between the foul and the 
body? Sufficient evidence is found- 
ed on analogy, that this diffufed brain 
ferves as a conduétor to, or has uni- 
verfally attached to it, a peculiar 
fubtle efluvia, which will hereafter 
be called the nervous Ether; and it 
is as much within the compafs of our 
underftanding, that a glutin fhould 
an{wer this purpole, as that an un- 
organized ftone fhould attach the 
magnetic, or unorganized water con- 
duét the eleétric ether. 

When a material quality occafions, 
by touchy its correfpondent impref- 
fion, or excitement at the extremity 
of the nerves, notice of it is inftan- 
taneoudly conveyed, by means of the 
nervous ether, to the common fenfo- 
rium within the {cull. 

The diffufed brain is more or lefs 
expofed to adtual contact, in the dif- 
ferent organs of fenfe, according to 
che nature of the qualities they are 
feverally defigned to take cognizance 
of. In general, the more delicate 
is to be the imprefiion, the greater 18 
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‘this expofure. Hence we may con- 
clude, that rhe varieties of fenfation 
: 


re owing, either to this greatcr or 
Tels 
wow 


delicacy of the nerves, or to 
fomething in their pofition, as rela- 
tives to the exciting body, equally 
Important and inicrutable. 

The provifion of nature is appa- 


rently fudious in the diftribution of 


the nerves, and in the guards pro- 
vided againit too intenfe degrees of 
excitement. The whole body is con- 


ilantly expofed to the mechanical ac- * 


tion of the qualitics above-enunie 
rated, as the peculiar objects of fee! - 
ing. ‘To provide, therefore, againft 
the too fudden, violent, or clofe ap- 
plication of what might be injurious, 
its-furface is every where defended 
by a thin fkin or infenfible cuticle. 
When this is raifed off by a vefica- 
tory, the nerves lie expofed to the 
moft exquifite and painfal fenfibili- 
ty. Were this neceflary defence to 
be leffened or detached, it would be 
the caule of continual inquietude; or 
by leaving the tender and glutinous 
fubftance of the nerves to be wiped 
and dryed away, deftroy fenfibility 
altogether : and on the other hand 
were it greater, feniation would be 
too inaccurate and torpid for either 
pleafure or convenience. 

By {olution either in air or water, 
pariicles of matter are brought into 
contact with the peculiar nerves of 
the organs of tafing and Smelling. 
Certain qualities thet they are faid to 
poflefs, excite therein a great variety 
of fenfation. Thofe that refpe& the 
tafte are vaguely defcribed under the 
terms of fweetnels, bitternefs, aci- 
dity, alcalefcency, and acrimony. 
Food is faid to be taftelefs, when itis 
perceived in the mouth by the nerves 
of feeling only; which, for reafons 
obvioufly wife, are plentifully diftri- 
buted in that quarter. . 

The various kinds of efflavia are 
comprehended under like general 


terms, ftench, fragrancy, and volie 
tility, 
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_ Nature hath annexed to the exer. 
cile of thefe, as well as other animal 
functions, utility and delight. Thefe 
fenfcs direét man in the choice of his 
food ; and he will find ir generally 
true, that what is moft nutritive and 
falutary, is alfo moft permanently 
agreeable. This, however, is moit 
unexceptionable, where the native 
relifh of the palate remains uncor- 
rupted by the vicious provocations of 
luxury. It is reported thata poifon- 
ed rattle-fnake devours a herb difa- 
greeable to him in health; and that 
in the fpring dogs occafionally eat 
grafs. In fevers the fick thirit for 
acids, and at certain periods children 
feed upon lime walls. Each of thefe 
phenomena kindly point to a necel- 
fary and powerful remedy. 

Tt has been obferved, that no ma- 
terial qualities are perceived except 
in confequence of their being felt; 
and that it is not bodies, ftriétly, 
that we perceive, but only their qua- 
litics. But can we he faid to feel 
the qualities of the bodies that are 
the objects of hearing and jecing? 
Light and found, with the endlets 
varicty of their colours, fhades and 
tones, are the true objctts of the eye 
andear. But thefe are not qualities 
of inert and folid matter, but only 
certain affeftions in a furraunding 
medium, generated by accidental va- 
rieties, in the form, texture, and mo- 
tion of folids. It is true, the imme- 
diate objeéts of the eye and ear lead 
us, after fome time, to jut inreren- 
ces with refpeét to the fituation as 
fhape of folid bodies; a kaowseage 


which is gained entirely from te 1- 


firu&ion of experience. A young gea- 


tleman, who acquired the power ol 
vifion at the age of one and twenty, 
by chirurgical operation, for fone 
time thought all the bodies he faw 
touched his eyes. He was once mucn 
furprifed that the likenefs of his fa- 
ther’s head could be crammed into 4 
watch-cafe. Upon examining @ wt 
tra 
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ait painting with his finger, he de- 
fired to be informed whether his ly- 
ing fenfe was his touch or his fight. 
Wher the firft idea of their dif- 
tance is inaccurately obtained, things 
external muft exhibit to recenc vifion 
the appearance of a perpendicular 
plain or equidiftant furtace chequer- 
ed with a variety of colours and 
hades of light. A young lady who 
had been long blind, knew not at 
firft fight, what to call her favourite 
cat; but upon receiving the animal 
into her lap, with pleafure and fur- 
prife fhe exclaimed, « Ah! is this 
you, my puile—-I fhall now know 
you again.” . 
When, a furvey of the external 
works of nature is taken he-zafter 
vpon a wider f{cale, it will be necef- 
fary to dwell particularly upon a dif- 
tin@tion of matter into two kinds, viz. 
jolid inert, and ative etherial matter. 
Iris here only to be obferved, that 
asthe qualities of the former kind 
are the principal objeéts of the groffer 
fenfes, fo the two moft delicate, which 
are now under confideration, are 
deftined folely to the perception of 
thofe curious qualities of etherial 
matter called cofoursand founds. 
Colours are originally but feven in 





number; but by commixture, are touch. (fo the contivued. ) 
ADRS a iA, 
ANECODOT E S. 


From Sheridan’ s Life of Swift. 

HE knot of wits ufed at this 
time to affemble at Button’s 
Coffee-houfe ; and I had a fingular 
account of Swift’s firft appearance 
there from Ambrofe Philips, who 
Was one of Mr. Addifon’s little fe- 
hate. He faid that they had for feve- 
ral fucceflive davs obferved a ftrange 
clergyman come into the Coffee- 
houle, who feemed utterly unac- 
qtainted with any of thofe who fre- 
quented it; and whofe cuftom it was 
to lay his hat down on a table, and 
Walk backwards and forwards at 2 
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fufceptible of an infinite variety. 
Reflected light pofefles the power of 
painting its peculiar colour upon any 
furface properly difpofed to receive 
it. Let a fmall hole be bored through 
the fhutter of a chamber made per- 
fectly dark, oppofite to which is firu- 
ated a white wall. An exaét piure 
will now form itfelf upon this wall 
of all thofe exterior objeéts that can 
be perceived by the eye through the 
hole, all in an inverted pofition. 
This is called a camera obfeura. 
The eye being in fhape a hollow 
fphere, is a real camera obfcura. 
The tran{parent fluids with which it 
is filled, fuffer the rays of light to 
pafs through it, from the pupil to its 
pofterior lining, in the fame manner 
as they pafs irom the hole in the 
fhutter to the white wall above-men- 
tioned. By this aftonifhing mecha- 
nifm, has nature contrived, that with 
exquifite exactne(s, a picture of all 
external objects fhou!d be painted in 
miniature upon the pofterior part of 
the internal furface of this organ. 
This furface is called the retina, and 
certainly poffefles a fenfibility foacute 
as to feel the piéture. Here the 
nervous glutin lies expofed to be de- 
ftroyed or wiped away by the flightet 














good pace for half an hour or an hour 
without fpeaking to any mortal, or 
feeming in the leait to attend to any 
thine that was going forward there. 
He then ufed to take up his hat, pay 
his money at the bar, and walk away 
without opening his lips. Atter lave 
ing obferved this fir gular be raviour 
for fome time, they concluded him 
to be out of his fenfes; and the name 
that he went by among them was 
that of the mad parfoxn. ‘This 
them more than ufually attentive to 


his motions; and one evening, as 
Mr. 
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addrefs him. They were all eager 
to hear what this dumb mad parion 
had to fay, and immediately quitted 
their feats to get near him. Swift 
went up to the country gentleman, 
and in a very abrupt manner, with- 
out any previous falute, afked him, 
* Pray, Sir, do you remember any 
good weather in the world?” The 
country gentleman, after flaring a 
little at the fingularity of his manner, 
and the oddity of the queition, an- 
{wered, “ Yes, Sir, I thank God, I 
remember a great Geal of good wea- 
ther in my time.” “ That is more,” 
faid Swift, “ than Ican fay; I never 
remember any weather that was not 
too hot or too cold; too wet, or toa 
dry ; but, however God Almighty 


contrives it, at the end of the year 


*tis all very well.” Upon faying this 
he took up his hat, and without ut- 
tering a fyllable more, or taking the 
leaft notice of any one, walked out 
of the Coffee-houfe, leaving all thofe 
who had been {pe€tators of this odd 
fcene, ftaring after him, and fill 
more confirmed in the opinion of his 
being mad. There is another anec- 
dote recorded of him, of what paf- 
fed between him and Dr. Arbuthnot 
in the fame Coffee-houfe. The Doc- 


tor had been {cribbling a letter in 


great hafte, which was much blotted ; 
and feeing this odd parfon near him, 
with a defign to play upon him, faid, 
«Pray, Sir, have you any fand about 
re 2” « No,” replied Swift, « but 

have the gravel, and if you’l| give 
me your letter Pil p-fs upon ir.” 
Thus fingularly commenced an ac- 
quaintance between thofe two ereat 
wits, which afterwards ripened into 
the cloteit friendfhip, After thefe 
ad ventures they faw him no more at 
Button’s, till the Tale of a Tub had 


) Anecdotes. 
Mr. Addifon and the reft were ob- 
ferving him, they faw him caft his 
eyes feveral times on a gentleman in 
boots, who feemed to be juft come 
out of the country, and at laft ad- 
vance towards him as intending to 


made its appearance in the world, 
when, in the perfon of the author 
of that inimitable performance, they 
recognized their mad parfon, 





Happening to be in company with 
a petulant young man, who prided 
himfelf in faying pert things to the 
Dean, and at laft getting up with 
fome conceited gefticulations, {aid, 
with a confident air—— You mut 
know, Mr. Dean, I fet up for a wit.” 
“ Do you fo?” fays the Dea; 
‘¢ then take my advice, and fit down 
again.” 
seeie 
There was nothing Swift difliked 
more than applications from wiilings 
and ppetafters to look over their pie- 
ces; and he generally had fome 
whimfical contrivance to make them 
repent of this, which, being told, 
might alfo deter others from the like, 
Among thefe there was a poor author 
of my acquaintance, who had wnit- 
ten a very indifferent tragedy, and 
got himfelf introduced to the Dean 
in order to have his opinion of it, 
In a fortnight after the delivery, he 
called at the Deanery to know how 
he approved of it. Swift returned 
the play carefully folded up, telling 
him he had read it, and taken fome 
pains with it; and he believed the 
author would not find above half the 
number of faults in it that it had 
when it came into his hands. Poor 
avy, after a thoufand acknowledge- 
ments to the Dean for the trouble he 
had taken, retired in company with 
the gentleman who had frit intro- 
duced him; and was fo impatient to 
fee what corretions Swift had made, 
that he would not wait till he got 
home, but got under a gateway In 
the next itreet ; and, to his utter afto- 
nifhment and confafion, faw that 
the Dean had taken the pains to blot 
out every fecond line throughout the 
whole play fo carefully as to render 
them utterly illegible. Nor mS 
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during the whole time; infomuch, 





inthe power of the unfortunate au- 
thor to conceal his difgrace, as his 
friend, from whom I had the flory, 
thought it too good a joke to be loft. 





Captain Hamilton, of Caftle-Ha- 
milton, in the county of Cavan, gave 
me the following account of his firft 
acquaintance with Swift. The Cap- 
tain was poflefied of one of the 
largeft eftates and beit houfes in the 
county, where he conftantly refided, 
and lived in a moft hofpitable way. 
He had a good natural underitand- 
ing, but utterly unimproved through 
aneglett in his education. He was 
cheerful, good-natured, and generous 
in the higheft degree. A long friend- 
fhip had fubfifted between Sir Ar- 
thar Achefon and him, and they 
ufually paffed two months in the year 
at each others houles alternately. It 
happened that Capt. Hamilton paid 
one of thefe vifits when Swift was 
there. Sir Arthur, upon hearing of 
his friend’s arrival, ran out to receive 
him at the door, followed by Swift. 
The Captain, who did not fee the 
Dean, as it was in the dufk of the 
evening, in his blunt way, upon en- 
tering the houfe, exclaimed, that he 
was very forry he was fo unfortunate 
to choofe that time for his vifir.— 
Why fo? Becaufe I hear Dean Swift 
is with you. He isa great fcholar, 
awit; a plain country {quire will 
have but a bad time of it in his com- 
pany, and I don’t like to be Iaughed 
at. Swift then ftepped up to the 
Captain, from behind Sir Arthur, 
where he had ftood, and faid to him, 
« Pray, Czptain Hamilton, do you 
know how to fay yes or no proper- 
ly?” Yes, I think I have undeér- 
flanding enough for that. “ Then 
give me your hand—depend upon it 
you and I will agree very well.” 
The Captain told me he never pafled 
two months fo pleafantly in his life, 
nor had ever met with fo agreeable 
acompanion as Swift proved to be 
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that, at parting, he preffed him mot 
cordially to pafs the next fummer 
with aim at Caftle-Hamilton. 
When he was at Quilea, he went 
onc Sunday to the charch at the dif- 
tance of more than two hours ride. 
The parfon of the parifh invited him 
to dinner ; but Swift excufed himfel¥ 
by faying, that it was too far to ride 
homewards ; no, I fhall dine with my 
neighbour Reilly at Virginy, which 
is half-way home. Reilly, who was 
what is called there a gentleman far- 
mer, was proud of the honour, and 
immediately difpatched 2 meflenger 
to his wife to prepare for the recep- 
tion of fo extraordinary a gueft. She 
dreffed herfelf out in her beft apparel ; 
the fon put on his new fuit, and his 
filver-laced hat adorned his head, 
When the Jady was introduced to 
the Dean, he faluted her with the 
fame refpeét as if fhe had been a du- 
chefs, making feveral ccngeé’s down 
to. the ground, and then handed her 
with great formality toher feat. Af- 
ter fome high-flown compliments, he 
addreffed his hot— Mr. Reilly,. I 
fuppofe you have a confiderable eftate 
here; let us go and look over your 
demefne.” * Eftate!” fays Reilly s 
«¢ Devil a foot of Jand belongs to me 
or any of my generation. I have 4 
pretty good leafe here indeed from 
Lord Fingal; but he threatens that 
he will not renew it, and I haye but 
a few years of it to come.” “ Well 
—but when am I to fee Mrs. Reil- 
ly ?” « Why, don’t you fee her there 
before you?” “ That Mrs. Reilly ! 
impoffible! I have heard fhe is, @ 
prudent woman, and as {uch would 
never drefs herfelf out 1 filks and 
other ornaments, fit only for ladies 
of fafhion. No—Mrs. Reilly the 
farmer’s wife would never wear any 
thing better than plain Ruff, with 
other things {uitable to It. Mrs. 
Reilly happened to bea woman of 
ood fenfe ; and taking the hint, im- 


withdrew, changed .her 
mediately Wi jan 
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drefs as fpecdily as poflible, and ina 
fhort time returned to the parlour in 
her common apparel. Swift faluted 
her on the moft friendly manner, 
taking her by the hand, and {faying, 
*« T am heartily glad to fee you, Mrs. 
Reilly. This hufband of your’s would 
fain have palmed a fine lady upon me, 
all dreffed out in filks, and in the 
pink of the mode, for his wife; but 
I was not to be taken in fo.” He 
then laid hold of young maftei’s fine 
laced hat ; with his penknife ripped 
off the lace, and folding it up in fe- 
veral papers, thurft it into the fire. 
When it was fufficiently burnt, he 
wrapped it upin frefh paper, and put 
it in his pocket. It may be fuppofed 
that the family was put into no fmall 
confufion at this ftrange proceeding ; 
but they did not dare to fhew that 
they took any umbrage at it, as the 
prefence of Swift ftruck every one 
with uncommon awe who were not 
well acquainted with him. 
However, as he foon refumed his 
good humour, entertaining them with 
many pleafantries to their tafte (for 
no man knew better how to adapt 
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his converfation to all clafies of peo. 
ple,) they foon recovered their {pirits 
and the day was pafled very cheer. 
fully. When he was taking his leave, 
he faid, I do not intend to roh 
you, Mrs. Reilly; I hhall-take no. 
thing belonging to you away with 
me; there’s your fon’s hat-lace, [ 
have only changed the form of it to 
a much better: one. So God ble’ 
you, and thanks for your good en. 
tertainment.” 

When he was gone, Mrs, Reilly, 
upon opening the paper, found there 
were four guineas enclofed in it, to- 
gether with the burnt Jace. While he 
ftaid in the country, he kept an eye 
upon them, and found his leffons had 
not been thrown away, as they were 
cured of their vanities, and lived in 
a manner more confonant to their fi- 
tuation in life. In confequence of 
which, one of the firft things he did 
on his return to Dublin, was to pay 
a vifit to Lord Fingal, and engage 
him to renew Reilly’s Jeafe; with- 
out which the poor man would, ina 
few years, have had nothing for his 
own or his family’s fupport. 





— TEL REL A ‘ 


The following fingntaa ADVENTURE is related as a Fa& in La Novvelle 
Bibliothéque de Société ; and is faid to have happened in one of the Pro- 


vincesin France. 


‘HE adventure which I am go- 

ing to relate to you, my dear 
friend, is of fo ftrange and dreadfui a 
nature, that you are the only perfon to 
whom I maft ever difclofe the feeret, 
The nuptials of Mademcifelle de 
Vildac were celebrated yetterday ; at 
which, as a neighbour, cuftom and 
good manners required my attend- 
ance. You are acquainted with M. 
de Vildac: he has a countenance 
which never pleafed .me; his eyes 
have often a wild and fufpicious glare, 
a fomething which has always given 
me difagreealle fenfations for which 
Icould no way account. I could not 
help obferving yeiterday, that, in the 


It is related in a Letter to a Friend. 


midft of joy and revelry, he partook 
not of pleafure ; far from being pene- 
trated with the happineis of his new 
fon and daughter, the delight ot others 
feemed to him a fecret torment. 
The feaft was held at bis ancient 
caftle ; and, when the hour of reil 
arrived, I wasconducted toa cham- 
ber immediately under the pe 
Tower, atthe northend. 1 had ju 
fallen into my firlt fleep, when | was 
awakened and alarmed by @ heavy 
kind of noife over-head. J liltened, 
and heard very diftinttly the footiteps 
of fome one flowly defcending, 40 
dragging chains that clanked iene 
the itairs. The noife approachee, ah 
prefently 
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sefently my. chamber door was open- 
ed ; the clanking of the chains redou- 
bled, and he who bore then went to- 
wards the chimney. ‘There were a 
few embers half extinguifhed ; thefe 
he {craped together and faid, im a fe- 
pulchral voice‘ Alas! how long it 
isfince Lhave ieen a fire!” Town, my 
friend, I was terrified: I feizea my 
{word, looked between my curtains, 
and faw, by the glimmer of the em- 
bers, a withered old man half naked, 
witha bald head and a white beard. 
He put his trembling hands to the 
which began to blaze; and 
foon afterwards turned towards the 

or by which he entered, fixed his 
eyes with horror upon the floor, as if 
he beheld fomething moft dreadful ; 
and exclaimed with agony, “God! 
God !” 

My emotion caufed my curtains to 
make a noif2, and he turned affright- 
ed, “ Whois there ?” faid he. « Is 
there any one in that bed 3? « Yes,” 
I replied: «and who are you ??— 
Contending paflions would ‘not for a 
while feffer him to {peak ; at lait he 
anfwered, «* I am the mott miferable 
omen, This, perhaps, is more than 
Tought to fay; but it is fo long, {o 
maby years, fince ] have {een or {po- 
ken toa human being, that I cannot 
rit. Fear nothing ; come towards 
the fire; liften to iny forrows, and 
for a moment foften my fufferings !” 

My fear gave place to pity 5 I fat 
down by him. My condeicenfion 
and my feelings maved him ; he took 
my hand, bathed it with his tears, 
and faid,—«* Generous man, Jct me 
defire you firft to fatisfy my curio- 
ity. Teil me why you lodge in this 
chamber, where no man has lodged 
before for fo many years; and what 
Mean the rejoicings 1 have heard? 
What extraordinary thing has hap- 
Pened to-day inthe cattle ?” 

When I had informed him of the 
Marriage of Vildac’s daughter, he 
lifted up his hands to heaven—“ Has 
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Vildac a daughter! and is. fhe mars 
ried! Almighty God grant fhe may 
be happy ! grant fhe may never know 
guilt!” He paufed for a momente. 
“ Leara whol am,” {aid he—« You 
fee, you {peak to—the father of Vil- 
dac !—the cruel Vildac! Yer what 
right have Ito complain! Should I 
—fhould I call man or tyger cruel !” 
— What!” exciaimed I with afto. 
nifhment, * is Vildac you. jon? Vil- 
dac! the moniter! fhut vou fromthe 
fi. of man! Joad you with chains ! 
And lives there fuch a wretch *” 

“. Beh id,” faid he, « the Raed = 7 
the deteftable power of riches. The 
hard and pityle!s heart of my unhap- 
py fon is impenetrable to every ten- 
der fentiment ; inferfible to love and 
friendthip, he is alfo ceaf to the cries 
of nature; and, to enjoy my lanas, 
has hung thefe eating irons on me. | 

« He went one day to vifita neigh- 
bouring young nobleman, who had 
lately. loft his father ; him he jaw en- 
circled by his vailals, and occupied 
in receiving their homage and theig 
rents: the fight made a dhocking im- 
preflion upon the imagination of Vil. 
dac, which had,l¢ng been haunted 
with a ftrong delve to enjoy his fu- 
ture patrimony. J objerved at his 
return a degree of thought fulnetsand 
gloam about him that was unofual, 
Five days afterwards I was feized 
curing the night, carried off naked by 
three men. madked, and lodged in thig 
tower. I know not by what means 
Vildac fpread the report of my death ; 
but I guefled, by the tolling of the 
bells and funeral dirges, more folema 
than for inferior :perfons, they werg 

erformed for my interment. The 
idea was horrid ; and I intreated moft 
earneftly to be permitted to {peak, but 
for a moment, to my fon; but ip 
vain : thofe who brought me my food, 
no doubt, fuppofed me a criminal 
condemned to perifh in prifon. Tc is 
now twenty years fince J was frit 
confined here. I perceived this morn- 
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ing that my door was not fecured, 
and [ waited till night to profic by 
the accident: yet I do not wifh to ef- 
tape; but the little liberty of a few 
yards more is much to a prifoner.” 

“© No!” cried I; * you fhall quit 
that difhonourable habitation. Hea- 
ven has deftined me to be your deli- 
verer, defender, fupport, and guide. 
Every body fleeps ; now is the time ; 
let us be gone!” | 

** Tt muft not be!” faid he, after 
a moment’s filence. ** Solitude ha 
changed my ideas and my principles. 
Happinefs is but opinion. Now that 
I am inured to fuffer, why fhould I 
fly from my fate? What is there 
for me to wifhin this world? The 
die is thrown, and this tower mutt 
be my tomb !” 

“ Surely you dream,” anfwered 
I. « Letus not lofe time ; the night 
is advanced: we fhall prefently have 
but a moment. Come!” 

“ Tam affected,” replied he; * but 
cannot profit by your kindnefs. Li- 
berty has no charms for my fmall re- 
mains of life. Shall I difhonour my 
fon ; or which way has his daughter 
given me offence, to whom I was 
never known, by whom I was never 
feen? The fweet innocent fleeps 
happily in the arms of her hufband, 
and fhall I overwhelm her with infa- 
my? Yet might I but behold her! 
might I bet jock her in thefe feeble 
arms! and bedew her bofom with my 
tears! "Tis in vain! It cannot be! 
I never maft look upon her ! 

«« Adieu! Day begins to break, 
and we fhall be furprifed. I will re. 
turn to my prifon.” 

“ No,” faid I, ftopping him; « | 
will not fuffer that. Slavery has en- 

feebled your foul ; I mutt infpire you 
with courage. Let us be gone; we 
will afterwards examine whether ir 
be proper to make the matter public. 
My houfe, my friends, my fortune, 
are at your fervice. No one fhall 
know who you are; and, fince it is 
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neceflary, Vildac’s crime fhalf be 
concealed. What do you fear ?” 

** Nothing! I am alf gratitude 
But, oh, no! it cannot be! Here I 
mutt remain !” 

«© Well, act as you pleafe ; but if 
you refufe to fly with me, I will go 
imniediately to the governor of the 
province, teli him who you are, and 
return armed with his authority and 
his power, to wreit you from the bar- 
barity of an inhuman child.” 

«« Beware what you do! abufe not 
my confidence. Leave me to perith. 
You know me not. Jama monfter! 
Day and the bleffed fun would ficken 
at my fight. Infamous I am, and 
covered with guilt—guilt moft hor- 
rible! Turn your eyes upon that 
wall; behold thefe boards, {prinkled 
with blood, a father’s blood !—mur- 
dered by his fon—by me!—Ha! 
look! behold! do you not fee him! 
He ftretches forth his bleeding arms ! 
he begs for pity! the vital ftream 
flows out! he falls! he groans! Oh, 
horror! madnefs! defpair!” 

The miferable wretch fell con- 
vulfed with terror to the floor ; and 
when fear and paifion in part fubfid- 
ed, he durft not turn his guilty eyes 
towards me, where I ftood transfixed 
with horror. As foon as he had the 
power, he approached the coor :— 
« Farewell,” faid he ; ** be innocent, 
if you would be happy ! The wretch 
who fo lately moved your pity, 1s 
now become deteftable to you as well 
as tohimfelf: he goes unlamented to 
the dungeon, whence alive he never 
fhall return !” 

I had neither the power to fpeak 
or move. The caftle was become a 
place moft abominable; and I de- 
parted in the morning. I muft leave 
the neighbourhood ; I cannot bear 
the fight of Vildac, nor the remem- 
brance of this night. How, my 


friend, is it poffible that humanity 
ean produce wickednefs fo intolera- 
ble and unnatural ! 
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O lovely flowers, in Delia’s bofom bloom, 
There fhed your fweets, your ev’ry beauty fhow ; 
To merit juft, she'll praife your {weet perfume, 
Will praife the beauteous tints with which ye glow. 
Can ought,” fhe’ll cry, * this beauteous bloom exceed ? 
** Can ought befide fuch charming fweets impart ?” 
Then tell her, Yes, dear unafluming maid! 
** More lovely are the virtues of thy heart.” 


a 





For the New-Yor«x Macazine. 


NE night, in a ftorm, Cupid fought for a place 
To fhelter himfelf from the lightning and rain ; 
By chance he efpied .Maria’s fair face, 
And flew to her bofom, protection to gain. 


Tho’ firft fhe feem’d backward, fufpicious and coy, 
The blufh on her cheek imperceptibly rofe ; 

Yet the damfel, well pleas’d with the {miling young boy, 
Admitted the ftranger to take his repofe. 


In the morning, Maria would fain bid adieu 
To the urchin who fondly reclin’d in her arms, 

But pleas’d with his vifit, he faid, ** It wont do 7 
“To part from a nymph with fuch heavenly charms. 


Now Cupid makes war from Maria’s bright eyes, 
And fhoots forth his quivers on all who dare gaze : 

Let the lad then beware who approaches with fighs, 
And thinks to poilefs her by flattery and praife. 


When beauty, good-nature, and virtue con{pire, 
The pattern of excellence truly to prove: 
The youth who would all thefe perfections admire, 


Moft meet the fair maid with affection and love. anima 
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BATTLE of MONMOUTH: A Parody on the Temipeft. 


(Written during the late War, by Major Howe t, of the Ferfey Line.) 


% 7HILE in peaceful quarters lying, 
W We indulge the glafs till late, 
Far remote the thoughts of dying, 
Hear, my friends, the {oldier’s fate : 

From the fummer’s fun, hot gleaming, 
Where the dufty clouds arife ; 
On the plains where heroes {creaming, 
Shouts and dying groans arife. 

«© Halt! Halt! Halt! froin rank to rank, 

«© Mark yon duit that climbs the fky ; 

To the front, clofe up the long rear, 
See! the enemy are nigh. 
Platoons! march at proper diftance, 
«© Cover clofe each rank and file, 
« "They will make a bold refiflance— 
«s Here, my lads, is gallant toil.” 


“se 
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Now ail you from downy flumbers, 

Rous’d to fofteft joys of love, 

Wak’d to pleafures without numbers, 

Peace and eafe your bofoms prove: 

Round us roars Be//ona’s thunder, 

Ah! how clofe the iron ftorm ! 

O’er the field wide ftalks pale Wonder : 

«‘ Pais the word there—form, lads! form! 
“To the left difplay the column— 


wee Oa Ss 


«¢ Halt! front—drefs! be bold and brave !—— 


Mark in air yon fiery volumn! 
«¢ Who'd refufe a glorious grave ? 
«< Ope’ your boxes—quick—be ready, 
«« See our light-bobs gain the hill! 
« Courage, boys!—be firm and fteady ; 
‘«* Hence each care—each fear lie itill.” 
Now the difmal cannon roaring, 
Speak loud terror to the foul ; 
Grape-fhot, wing’d with death, faft pouring, 
/€xher rings from pole to pole. 
See the imoke, how black and dreary, 
Clouds fulphurcous hide the fky ; } 
Wounded—bloody—fainting—weary, 
How their groans afcend on high ! 
‘¢ Firm, my lads! who breaks the line there ? 
* Oh! can drave men ever yield! 
«* Glorious dangers now combine here, 
«© None but cowards’ quit the field. 

To the rear each gun difmounted, 
Ciofe the breach and brifk advance; 
All your former atts recounted, 
This day’s merit thal! enhance.” 
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Now half chok’d with duft and powder, 
Fiercely throbs cach burning vein ; 
Hark! the din of arms grow londer, 
Oh, what heaps of heroes flain! 

See, from flank to Rank wide flafhing, 
How each volley rends the gloom: 
Hear the trumpet t ah! what clafhing, 
Man and horfe now meet their doom. 
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Bravely done, each gallant foldier ! 
Well fuftain’d this heavy fire; 
Alexander never was bolder— 

Now by reg’ments we retire. 

See our fecond line move on us, 
Ope’ your columns, give them way, 
Heav’n perhaps may {mile upon us, 
Thefe may yet regain the day.” 


See each fecond line engaging, 
Charging clofe {pread carnage round ; 
Fierce revenge and fury raging, 


Angry 


heroes bite the ground 


The fouls of brave men here expiring, 
Call for vengeance e’en in death ; 
Frowning ftill the dead, the dying 
Threaten with the lateft breath. 
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To the left obliquely firing, 

Oh! be fteady—level well, 

Who could think of e’er retiring, 

See, my lads, thofe voliies tell. 

Ah! by heaven’s! our dragoons flying! 
How the fquadrons fill the plain: 
Check them, boys! ye fear not dying, 
Sell yourfelves, nor-fall in vain.” 


Now our left flank they are turning, 
Carnage is but juit begun; 

Defp’rate now,, ’tis ufelefs mourning— 
Farewell friends !—adieu the fun! 
Fix’d to die, we fcorn retreating, 

To the fhock our breafts oppofe ; 

Hark the fhout—the fignal beating, 

See with bayonets they clofe! 
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Front rank charge—the rear make ready ! 
Forward march—referve your fire! 

Now prefent—fire brifk—be fteady— 
March! march! fee their lines retire. 
On their left the light troaps dathing, 
Now our fquadrons charge their rears 
Shout huzzas! what glorious clafhimg! r 
They run—they run—hence vanifh fear! 


. >, 
Now the toil and danger’s oer, 
Drefs alike the wounded brave ; 


Hope again infpires the lover, 
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Old and young forget the grave. 
Seize the canteen, poize it higher, 
Reft to each brave foul that fell ! 
Death for this is ne’er the nigher, 
Welcome mirth! and fear farewell ! 
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Written in broad Scotch, and addreffed to Robert Burns, the Air-/bire Poet, 


AIR fa’ you, Robie, canty callan, 
Wha rhym’ft amaift as weel as 
Allan, 

And pleafeft Highland lads and law- 

lan, 
Wi your auld gab, 

May ~— wae come near your dwal- 

in, 


Nor fkaith nor {cab, 


T’ve read your warks wie muckle glee, 
Auld Lucky Nature there I fee, 
Has gi’en you genius like a bee, 
To fuck the flowers, 
Where’er ye gang weel mat ye be, 
Blythe’ be your hours. 


Let college fumphs glibHorace praife, 
Gie auld blin Homer ftill the bays, 
And about Virgil make a phrafe, 

A gude Scotch. tafte 
Prefers your ain untutor’d lays, 

To a their beft. 


Let them like gouks auld Latin fpeak, 
And blether out their brak-jaw 
_ Greek, 
Tho’ ye was born whare hills are 
bleak, 
And cauld winds bla, 
And tho’ frae buiks nae helps ye feek, 
Ye ding them a’. 


May independence be your lot, 

To gar your mufie frifk and-trot, 

And may ye never want a groat 
To drown your care, 

Whan ye put on your Sunday’s coat, 
To rant or fair. 





When lavrocks tune their bonny 
throats, 
Andi’ the lift pour forth their notes ; 
When bleating ewes firft leave their 
cots, 
And climb the braes, 
While round her dam each lamie trots, 
" And frifks and plays : 


O! Rob, it’s pleafant then to ftray, 
Whare little burnies fteal away, 
And hazles fhield frae Phebus’ ray, 
And mufe and think, 
And while the breefies round ane 
play, 
Mak verfies clink. 
Aft man—but, ah, thefe days are 
gane, 
Have I thus ftoited a’ alane, 
Or fat upon a foggy ftane, 
Beneath a brae, 
Whar Philomel has made her mane 
And fung her wae. 


From rural {cenes I’ve lang been torn, 

And mony a {kelp frae fortune born, 

Lamenting that of life’s gay morn, 
I’m now bereft, 

I fee nae rofe, but find the thorn 
Alane is left. 


O! man when years hing o’er the 
back, 
And bend us like a muckle pack; 
Life then will {carce be wortha plack, 
For mirth and glee, 
To younger fwankies in a crack, 
Frac us will flee. 
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Seletted Poetry. 


Auld Time, that jinking flippery Our heads to fath, 
chiel, Or yet to let the warld teize 
Ere lang will mak us end our reel, Us wi? its trath. 


And a’ our fire and fpirits queel, . 
And Foot = low, ~~ dI,O oe but ay" my tether, 
That now within our breafts we feel, r ” Ares st dio ‘ai ‘ ith wal es 
And bleach our pow. m fure we oat ¢ baith our leather, 
pawn my lugs, 
Let us the prefent hour then feize, We'd make our hearts as light’s a fea- 
And reckon gain what the nieft gies, ther, 
It’s vain for what nane o’ us fees, Wi’ reaming jugs. 





- Ac SETS Cee Dae 





SONG: The Topfails fiver in the Wind. 
ALTERED BY J. M. ESQ. 


HE Topfails fhiver in the wind, 
The fhip fhe caits to fea, 
But yet my heart, my foul, my mind, 
Are Mary moor’d with thee; 
For tho’ thy failor’s bound afar, 
Still love fhall be his leading ftar. 


Should land-men flatter when we're fail’d, 
O doubt their artful tales ; 
No gallant failor ever fail’d, 
If love blew conitant gales: 
Thou art the compafs of my foul, 
Which fteers my heart from pole to pole. 


Tho’ fair-ones ftrive, where’er we g0, 
To warp our hearts from you ; 

This for a truth, dear Mary know, 
In love we’re ever true: 

No changes in our hearts prevail, 
We're conftant as the trade-wind gale. 


In peace, for you, on ocean’s wave, 
In fearch of wealth we roam; 

In war we ev'ry danger brave, 
To guard our loves at home; 

In hopes for all our toils to prove, 
The dear reward—your faithful love. 


Thefe are our hopes, and if your kind, 
We'll {corn the raging main, 
For nought can fhake the faithful mind 

When love and beauty reign: 
Now all we prize, we leave with you, 
Oar fails are full—fweet girls adiea. 





























































Seleled Poetry. 
ELEGY, «written out of a Country Church-Yardé. 


BY THOMAS BALLAMY. 
| OW all is ftill, and evening’s calm pervades ; 
Now seit the fheep fecure within the fold, 
The fun beams darting through the woodland fhades, 
Play o’er the ground in ftreaks of vivid gold. 


This filent lane invites my feet to ftray 
Where Nature wildly flaunts her fweets around, 
Oh! how my heart enjoys the penfive way, 
Where melancholy Nature decks the ground. 


But what rude {culpture fadden meets my view, 
«© Sacred to Alcon !—Paflenger attend !” 

Alcon !—and does he fleep beneath this yew ?— 
Oh! Alcon ever was the wretch’s friend. 


But Alcon lov’d;—and met no kind return, 
And our laft parting rufhes on my heart !— 
The recollection makes my bofom burn; 
The recollection horrid doubts impart ! 


E PID. Ask. oh. 
LET thofe who rove along this gloomy way, 
And view this fad memorial of defpair, 
Know it is ‘plac’d o’er wretched Alcon’s clay, 
“Condemn’d by love to clofe a life of care. 


A mourning fier Alcon Jeft behind 
Rais’d this rude ftone amid the filent dell, 
Whofe brother, in the anguifh of his mind, 
Beneath the felf-aim’d blow indignant fell. 


*T was love that ‘gave his gentle heart to bleed ; 
Love unreturn’d !—and what is more fevere? 

Ah! then, let thofe who fhudder at the deed 
To erring Nature give a generous tear. 





_ ee TE — 
SONNET To Friendbip. 
BY CHARLOTTE SMITH. 


THOU! whofe name too often is profan’d, 
QO Whofe charms, celeftial! few have hearts to feel ! 
Unknown to folly—and by pride difdain’d ; 
—To thy foft folace may my forrows fteal ! 
Like the fair moon, thy mild and genuine ray, 
Thro’ life’s long evening fhall unclouded laf ; 
While the frail fummer, friendfhip, fleets away, 
As fades the rainbow from the northern blatt. 
*Tis thine, O nymph! with balmy hands to bind 
The wounds infliéted in misfortune’s ftorm, 
And blunt fevere affliction’s tharpeft dart. 
—'Tis thy pare fpirit warms my Anna’s mind! 
Beams thro’ the penfive foftnefs of her form, 








And holds its altar—eon her {potle!s heart. INTEL- 
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PHILADELPHIA, Now. 1. 
RIDAY morning, about three 
o'clock, the powder-mill, near 

Frankfort, belonging to Mr. Jofeph 
}. Miller, of this city, blew up, ow- 
ing to the imprudence of one of the 
workmen, who unguardedly threw 
the fnuff of a candle among fome 
loofe powder, which inftantly occafi- 
oned the explofion. This unfortu- 
nate perfon, when difcavered among 
the rains, was fo mangled and burnt, 
that he was but jufl able to relate the 
caute of the melancholy event, and 
expired in a few hours afterwards. 
There was about one ton of powder 
in the mill. 

Nov. 2. Sunday morning, about 
four o'clock, the brew-houfe of Mr. 
Hare, in the Northern Liberties of 
this city, was difcovered to be on 
fre; and notwithftanding the utmoft 
exertions of the citizens, 2 great part 
of it was burnt. 
~ Nov. 4. A {pecimen of American 
ingenuity, worthy the attention of 
the curious, is to be feen at Mr. R. 
Leflie’s, in Market-ftreet. Tt isa mo- 
del of a Flour-Mill, upon’a new con- 
ftrution, contrived by Mr. Oliver 
Evans, of Delaware ftate. This ma- 
chine, without the afuitance of ma- 
nual labour, firft conveys the grain 
depofited to be ground to tht upper 
floor, where it is cleaned; thence it 
defeends to the hopper, and after 
being ground in the ufual way, the 
flour is conveyed to the upper floor, 
Where, by a fimple and ingenious con- 
trivance, it is fpread, cooled, and 
gradually made to pats to the bolting 
hopper. The whole contrivance does 
the greateft honour to the inventor, 
and fs likely to be of fome pecuniary 


Advantage tohim, as he has obtained 


fmm Congrefs an exclufive right to 
New-Yorx Mac. Mv. 1790. 
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the profits of the invention for 14 
years. A number of mills have alrea- 
dy been conftruéted on this plan, 
which are found to anfwer perfectly 
in praétice. To make inanimate na- 
ture thus yield to the powers of man’s 
inventive faculties, and produce what 
manual labour would otherwife be 
obliged to effeét, muft be of the great- 
eft advantage to a young country 
where hands are wanted. Numbers 
of thofe formerly employed in ma- 
nufacturing flour, will now guide the 
plough, cultivate our vacant lands, 
and labour to encreate the real wealth 
of the country. 

Nov. 8. Further progrcfs is daily 
making ip the geographical know- 
ledge of our country. An accurate 
map of the ftate of Pennfylvania, it 
is expeéted, will foon be publithed 
by Mr. Reading Howell. “Mr. Wil- 
liam Fatham, of Virginia, has iffocd 
propotals for publithing by fubfcrip- 
tion, a largé map of the fouthern di- 
vifion of the United States. The 
fize will be nine feet by feven. Ie 
will comprehend a part of New- Jer- 
fey and Pennfylvania, the whole of 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, N. 
Carolina, §. Carolina, and Georgia ; 
all the weftern territory of the United 
States, between 2g and 40° N. and 
a part of the Spanifh pofiefiions.-— 
From the extenfive information, 
which Mr. Fatham appears to have 
colle‘ted, and the charatler of the 
gentleman who recommen J, there is 
every reafon to expect, that tars map 
will be executed with accuracy and 
elegance. 


— 





ALBANY, O4@. 21. 

We learn that the Synod of New- 
York and New-Jerfey, at their laft 
{efions, ereéted @ new Prefbytery in 
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672 Intelligence. 
the northern parts of this ftate, under 
the name of The Prefiytery of Albany. 
‘To this Prefbytery they have commit- 
ted the care of all thee congregations 
in this fate, in conneétion with them, 
which lie northward of the Catt’s- 
Kill mountains on the weft fide, and 
of the fouthern boundary of Colum- 
bia county on the eaft fide of Hud- 
fon’s river. 

Now. 4. The Legiflature of Ver- 
mont have refolved to pay to the ftate 
of New-York, 30,000 dollars, agree- 
able to the firft propofition contained 
in the declaration of the commiffioners 
of this ftate, appointed to declare the 
content of the Legiflature thereof, 
that a certain territory within the ju- 
rifdition of the flate of New-York 
be ereéted into a new flate, of the 
17th of O&tober laft ; in confequence 
whereof, all rights and titles to lands 
Within the ftate of Vermont, under 
grants of the late colony of New- 
York, or from the fate of New-York 
(except where fuch grants were in- 
tended as confirmations of thofe from 
New-Hampfhire) ceafe and deter- 
mine. The Legiflature have alfo re- 
folved, that a convention be called 
for taking into confideration the con- 

dtitution of the United States; the 

members to be ele¢ted in December, 
and the convention to meet the firft 
week in January. The Legiflature 
have adjourned, to meet again on the 
firit Thurfday in January, for the 
purpole (we fuppofe) of choofing Se- 
nators, and affixing rhe time and man- 
ner of electing Repretentatives to 

Congrefs. 

Nov. 15. The Prefbytery of Al- 
bany met, for the firft time, in this 
city, on Thurfday lait, and, in the 
abience of Mr. Schenck, (who was 
eppointed by fynod) was opened, 
with a fermon from Luke xiv. 2 
en the duties of golpel minifters, by 
the next fenior miniiter prefent, the 
Rev. John Worford, of Salem.— 
Altew dilpatching feveral pieces of 


bufinefs of importance, they adjourn. 
ed on Wednefday evening, to the 
feccond Wednelday of December, 
when they are to meet at Johnftown 
for the ordination and inftalment of 
Mr. Simon Hefack, to the paftoral 
charge of that congregation.—The 
Prefbytery have appointed two flated 
meetings annually ; one on the firt 
Tuelday of March, another on the 
firit Tuefday of September. Their 
next ftated meeting will be held at 
Balfton,on the firft 'Tuefday of March, 





NEW-YORK, Now. 1. 

By letters received in town, we 
learn, that Captain Burbeck, of the 
United States troops, has built a fort 
near the mouth of the river St. Mary’s, 
oppofite the Spanifh lines, which he 
has called St. Tammany. 

The number of fouls in the coun- 
ty of Spotfylvania, Virginia, accord- 
ing toacenfus lately taken, amounts 
to 11,242. 

Due S. S. W. 2 W. feven miles 
diftant from the S. W. point of Sand- 
Key, off ‘Turk’s-Ifland, lies a ledge 
of rocks of about 200 yards in length, 
and 100 in breadth, hitherto un- 
known. Upon the fhoaleft part of 
which is but feven feet water-—from 
thence the depth is irregular, vary- 
ing greatly every caft of the lead. 

Thefe rocks are not difcoverable by 
the leaft rip or breaking of the !ea, 
hence they become more dangerous, 
and require a good look out, by keep- 
ing the land bearing to avoid them 
by the courfe above. On this reef 
the Britifh fhip Endymion, of 44 
guns, was lately lott. 

His Excellency Thomas Chitten- 
den is elected Governor of the flate 
of Vermont. 

Nov. 4. The Legiflature of New- 
Jerfey have eleéied William Patier- 
fon, Efqg; Governor of that flate. 

Nov. 8. Some benevolent gentle- 
men in the city of Briitol, England, 
are cxerting their endeavours for efta- 
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biihing a Magdalen Hofpital in or 
near that city, for the reception of 
Penitent Proftitutes, who are intend- 
ed to be admitted on their own ap- 
plication only. ‘LP hofe who are ac- 
quainted with the complicated mife- 
ries of thefe unhappy creatures, will 
need no other incitement than the 
feclings of humanity to contribute to- 
wards refcuing them trom contempt, 
infamy, wretchednsfs, difeafe—and, 
above all, the horrors of a troubled 
mind ! 

Mr. Duncombe, engineer to the 
intended Canal forming a junction 
of the Severn and the Dec, has in- 
vented a method of railing boats of 
any tonnage to the highcit fummit 
whatever, and letting down the fame 
without the lofs of water, with per- 
fect fafety, and more expedition than 
by the common water-locks now in 
ule. What is more remarkable, a 
loaded or unloaded boat may come up 
whilean empty one goes down. ‘The 
whole is‘ performed by an uniform 
unaccelerated motion, and is perhaps 
one of the beft inventions that ever 
entered into the mind of man. 

Nov. 11. On the 2d inf. the Dif 
tri& Court of New-Jeriey was held 
at New-Branfwick, when, on mo- 
tion, Robert Boggs, Walter K. Cole, 
and Jofeph Scudder, Efquires, were 
admitted Attornies of faid court. 

Nov. 22. On the 8th inft. the Le- 
giflature of Maryland unanimoufly 
re-elected his Excellency Joha Eager 
Howard, E{g; Governor. 

We are informed that the Hon. 
James Monroe, Efq; is elected a Se- 
nator of the United States, from the 
late of Virginia, in the room of the 
Hon. William Grayfon, Efq; de- 
ceafed. 





—MARRIAGES.— 
In New-York, the Hon. John 
Vining, Efq; Reprefentative in Con- 
gtels trom the ftate of Delaware, to 
Mifs Maria Seton.—Daniel C. Ver- 
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673 
plank, Efg; to Mifs Ann Walton,— 
Mr. Jzmes Huie, to Mifs Sally Blaau. 
—Mr. Nicholas G. Carmer, to Mifs 
Eliza Horsfield.—Mr. Profper Wet- 
more, to Mifs Catharine M‘Euen.— 
Mr. Thomas Streatfield Clarkfon, to 
Milfs Eliza Van Horne —Ifaac Tel- 
fierd, Efg; to Mifs Alicom Dun- 
fcomb.—Capt. Nathaniel Tylee, to 
Mifs Mary Stickicn.—Mr. JohnBall, 
o Mifs Rachel Sutton.—Mr. Jofeph 
Jogart, to Mits Fink. —Mr. Andrew 
Norwood, to Mits Elizabeth Roe.— 
Mr. Hicnry Hamman, to the widow 
Doughty, of Bedlow’s Hand. 

In Conneéticut. At Middletown, 
Mr. ‘Thomas Leveret, to Milfs Sukey 
John{fon. 





—DEATHS.— 

In Geogia. Lieutenant William 
Moore, of the Feederal Army. 

In North-Carolina. At Wilming- 
ton, Capt. Thomas Dean. 

In Virginia. Jofeph Wilfon, Efq; 
aged 62. 

Tn Maryland. St. Mary’s County, 
Mifs Maria Neale Ghefeldine.” 

At Annapolis, the Hon. Daniel 
of St. Thomas Jenifer, Efq; aged 67. 

In Delaware. At Dover, Dyer 
Carney, Eig. 

Near St. Cecagii the Hon. John 
Thompfen, Efq; aged 61, one of the 

udges of the Court of Common Pleas. 

In Philadelphia, Mr. Jonathan 
Price, eged 36.—Mr. Richard Vaux. 
—Mr. Abel James. Sm 

In New-Jerfey. At South-River, 
Mrs. Ann Leets, aged 107. 

At Burlington, Mr. W. Briggs. 

At New-Brun{wick, Rev. Jacob R. 
Hardenbergh, D. D. and Prefident 
of Queen’s College, New-Jerfey. 

In New-Hamphhire. At Dover, 
Jonathan Wentworth, Efq. 

At Rocheiter, Mr. Edward Feb- 
bett. 
At Cardia, Rev. J. Remington. 
In Maflachufetts. In the capital, 


Hon. James Bowdoin, Eig; Pre e° 
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74 Meteorological Observations. 


of the A. A. A.S. formerly Gover- 
nor of that flate, F.R.S. &c. 

At Dunftable, C. Baldwin, Efq. 

At Dedham, Mr. Breek Vett de 
Harine, late of Guadaloupe. 

In New-York. At the Hermit- 
age, near the capital, Mr. Samuel 
Norton, formerly of Yarmouth, Eng- 
land. 

In the capital, Roderick William- 
fon, Eig; a native of Scotland.— 
Mrs. Butler, contort of Picrce But- 
ler, Ef{q; Senator in the Congrefs of 
the United States from S. Caroiina. 


At Bloomingdale, Phili 
Efq; aged 78. 

At Pleatant-Valley, Mrs, —— 
Chafe, wife of the Rev. Whecler 


Chafe. 


At Oyfter-Bay, Long-Iland, Sa- 
muel ‘Townfend, Eiq; one of the Se- 
nators in the Legiflatu 2 of this State. 


—FOREIGN DEATH.— 


In London. — 
Houie, Pall-Mall, his Royal High- 


nefs Henry Frederick Duke of Cum- 


berland. 


At 


Cumbertland- 
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w) Vegrees of Feat by | Prevdiling Winds. 
m | Farenheit’s ‘Ther. 
tha te wm eae 
A.M.|P. M.|/P. M.JA.M.IP. M.{P. M 
1] 57 | Go; 60 IN.W.IN.W.| Now. 
21.57 |} 61 | 60 |N.w./s. E.| s. 
31 58 | 63 | G2 jn.w.ls. E.} s. 
Al 63) 71 | 66 |s. w.is. w.ts. w. 
§1 59 | 65 | 60 In.w.js. E.] s. 
Ol 61 | 67 | 59 js.w. is. W.] N. 


7140} §5 | 57 |N.W-IN.W.] ow. 
8} 5st | 00 | Sot we] s | s. 
9] 63 | 55 | 50 |s.w.] N- | N. 
10] 45 | 45 | 42 | N.- N. | N.W. 
TI] 42] 53 | 5° |N.w.)N.w.JN.w. 
12} 47 54454 | N. [S- E] Ss. 





13) 51 57 1 5O | N. {S. E.]N. B. 
14] 54 | 59 | 57 [N.wW.|N-W.1N.w. 
15157; 59 | 54} we] We] w. 
16} 50 | Ot | 57 | w. [N-W.p Nw 
171 49 | $7 | 54 | Ww. {S- W.Js. w. 


S. W.|S5. W.)S. Ww. 
N. E.j] N. N. 


181 47 | 55 | 54 
19} 48 | 53 | 5° 








.| Moon. 
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201} 49 | 55 | $2 | N. | Ne] ON. 
21} 47 2 | 59] N. | Ne. iNew. 
22] 45 | so | 48 [y.w.|N.W.i Now. 
23) 47 53 52 |N.w.] S. S. 
244 48 | 59 | 54 5. W./S) We) Ww. 
25} 50} 59 | 59 N.W.| E. ($, B. 
26] 48 | 44 | 4° | w. [N.W. Nw. 
27\ 3 44) 45 |] W.) W. 's.w. 
28] 44 | 50 | $4 |3.w. Ss. Ww. s.w. 
29) 53 | 59 | 50 |s.w.'s.wW. 5. w. 
30h'54 | 50 | $4 |s.w. s.w.! wn, 
334 $44 538 | 544 w. NW. N.Wej 
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Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 





do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 


WEATHER, &c. 
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Clear, clear, ‘cloudy. 
Clear, clear, clear. 
do. 
Cloudy, cloudy, clear. 
Clear, clear, clear. 
Clear, clear, dull. 
Clear, clear, clear. 
Cloudy, cloudy, dull. 
Rain, rain, rain. 
Rain, rain, dull. 
Clear, clear, clear. 
Clear, cloudy, clear. 
Clear, rain, rain. 
Cloudy, cloudy, cloudy. 
Cloudy, clear, clear. 
Cloudy, clear, clear. 
Clear, clear, clear. 
do. 

do. 
Clear, cloudy, cloudy. 
Clear, clear, clear. 


go. 

do. 
} 

ao. 


Clear, cloudy, cloudy. 
Dull, cloudy, cloudy. 
Clear, cloudy, clear. 
Clear, clear, cloudy. 
Cloudy, clear, cicar. 
Cloudy, rain, dull. 
Clear, clear, clear. 
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